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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


WINTER of wars abroad and 
political upheaval at home, 
followed by more wars abroad 
and floods and tariff revision 
at home, contrary to pre- 

cedent brings a busy summer. In spiie 
of the many disturbing occurrences and the 
more numerous threatened disturbances, 
the United States is enjoying a more than 
average prosperity. It is exhibiting anew 
its fundamental strength. 

Yet there is not a buoyant mood among 
those who direct the great enterprises of 
the country. The incoming of the Wilson 
Administration is the first step in a far 
more fundamental change than merely 
the changing of the governmental ma- 
chinery from one group of men to another. 
For fifty years the criterion by which 
the United States judged itself was busi- 
ness. If ameasure were good for business, 
it was good for the country; if it were 
bad for business, it was bad for the country. 

To change the standard by which the 
country judges itself from the narrower 
classification of ihe special welfare of 
business to the broad foundation of the 
welfare of the consuming man—to do 
this without destruction and without 
animosity requires a man of patience and 
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quiet courage. It is our good fortune 
that President Wilson is such a man. 

Enlightened self-interest has brought 
a large proportion of business to believe 
in this new standard; for, after all, be- 
hind every business is a man, a part of the 
great mass upon whose real prosperity all 
firm business prosperity rests. 

But, however beneficial and necessary 
the change itself, the process is disturbing. 
New tariffs and new laws for business 
interrupt the even flow of daily trans- 
actions. The business world as a whole 
feels that it would be false to the past 
if it were not a little apprehensive of 
the future, and our corporate affairs will 
therefore be managed _ conservatively. 
And this conservatism among business 
men and a sober, almost solemn, feeling of 
responsibility that pervades the Adminis- 
tration at Washington augur well for a 
careful and considerate carrying out of the 
changes which the public has demanded. 

In the meanwhile, the railroads, the 
factories, and the farms are busy, espe- 
cially the farms. The unprecedented 
fruitfulness of the land forced a good year 
upon a doubting public and it now seems 
as if nature this year again is plentifully 
coming to our aid. 
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VISCOUNT SUTEMI CHINDA 
THE JAPANESE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, WHOSE PROTEST AGAINST THE 
ENACTMENT OF A STATE LAW TO PREVENT JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA FROM OWNING OR LEAS- 


INTO FIRST PROM- 


[See page 195] 


ING AGRICULTURAL LANDS, BROUGHT THAT RECURRENT SITUATION AGAIN 
INENCE AS A NATIONAL PROBLEM 
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AN HONEST TARIFF 


ais | “HE most significant fact about the 

Underwood tariff bill is that it is 

an honest. bill. It marks the 
beginning of a new era. It is the ‘first 
honest tariff since the Civil War; for in a 
republic a tariff can not be called honest 
that is designed to enrich a few at the 
expense of the many, particularly if the 
few that are to be enriched are the de- 
signers of the schedules. In the past, 
Mr. Dingley, a woolen manufacturer, was 
the leader of the House of Representatives 
that raised the woolen schedule. Later 
Mr. Aldrich, as leader of the Senate, al- 
lowed his cotton and woolen manufactur- 
ing constituents to prepare the cotton 
and woolen schedules to their own liking. 

In the making of an honest tariff Mr. 
Underwood, representing an iron and steel 
district, reduces the rates on these articles. 
As he put it, if he had to be a special 
pleader for the interests that happen to be 
located in his district, he “would be un- 
worthy to bear a commission from the 
great Democratic party of this country.” 
It is a contrast that tells dramatically 
the changed attitude toward the tariff. 
It would be more encouraging if all the 
Democratic members of Congress were as 
courageous as Mr. Underwood. Some of 
them, though elected on a low tariff plat- 
form, dare not advocate a reduction on the 
products of their own districts for fear of 
losing their seats. They present a sorry 
spectacle, and their lack of courage will 
leave them with diminished influence 
among their fellows. But in spite of these 
men, the new tariff is honestly conceived 
for the benefit of all the people of the 
United States. 

Here, for example, is a little incident 
that is an indication of the difference be- 
tween the spirit in which this tariff bill 
was prepared and the spirit in which its 
predecessors were made. Ever since the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff became law (even 
while it was being passed) “jokers” have 
been coming to light —little phrases 
cunningly devised to look as if they meant 
one thing and to effect another result. 
While this present bill was under dis- 
cussion a manufacturer appeared before 
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the Ways and Means Committee to sk 
that, in reducing the tariff on his articles, 
it be reduced equally on the raw and 
manufactured products. Before the Com- 
mittee decided upon the point an unin- 
tentional “joker” crept into the bill, taking 
care of it. As soon as the manufacturer 
saw the joker he hastened to the Com- 
mittee and showed it to them, explain- 
ing that so far as he was concerned he 
would rather lose his point than gain it 
in this old-fashioned manner which would 
leave him open to suspicion. As he 
expressed it, “this bill has been made 
with all the cards on the table.” 

It is a change in principles and methods, 
not so much a change in men. The 
framers of this bill are not necessarily 
better men personally than the framers of 
the dishonest tariffs. These measures 
were passed with the votes and support 
of many of the most distinguished states- 
men and honorable men of the last fifty 
years. But this is not inconsistent. To 
find a parallel you have only to look back 
to another economic fallacy of special 
privilege — the institution of slavery. It, 
also, was maintained by as honest and as 
high-minded men as were in the country. 
It cost a war to rid us of that economic 
error. If the Underwood bill is the be- 
ginning of a new era in tariff making, as 
it seems to be, we are getting rid of this 
second practice of privilege very cheaply. 

But it is not a perfect tariff bill. It is 
not even a scientific tariff bill. The men 
who framed it have been struggling over 
tariff schedules for four years. They 
probably know more about them than 
any one else in the country. But, in the 
strict sense of the word, the bill is not a 
scientific tariff. There can be no such 
thing. The ramifications of trade are so 
infinite and so inter-related that no human 
mind can prophesy all the results of a 
change in the rates in even one schedule. 
Any tariff is a restraint of trade that dams 
or deflects the currents of commerce from 
their natural channels. The rates in the 
Underwood bill are not fair, one compared 
with another. It is impossible that they 
should be. But they represent an honest 
effort at fairness, an endeavor to get rid 
of the most glaring schedules of favor- 
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itism, an attempt to lighten the load of the 
common man. : 

It is noticeable that the fear of tariff 
revision is not nearly so extreme as it 
was four years ago. When a cry of 
calamity would block the revision of the 
tariff, the cry was forthcoming. Now that 
-it would not be effective, it is not made; 
and in private conversation you may hear 
manufacturers saying, even with pride, 
“Well, let "em take the tariff off, | guess 
I can get along.” And, of course, with 
few exceptions they will; for there is 
much more of the American spirit of inde- 
pendence and success in our manufacturers 
than they themselves have been willing 
to admit. Leaning upon the charity of 
the tariff had begun to sap their manhood. 
But in the face of a changed condition, 
which many of them have wisely dis- 
counted already, there is little fear of their 
fulfilling their own direful prophecies. 
Not that such changed conditions are 
easy to meet; for it is impossible to tell 
just what effect reductions in rates will 
have on any one particular factory: but 
even the most fearful beneficiary of pro- 
tection has no serious apprehension con- 
cerning the prosperity of the great bulk 
of our industry. 


THE INCOME TAX 


IKE the rates of the new tariff, the 
L provisions of the income tax bill 

are not perfect. That bill is an 
effort to raise revenue in a fairer fashion 
than by the tariff. Probably in time 
experience will point the way to a better 
income tax law. But in the meantime 
there is a fundamental merit which this 
income tax measure has in common with 
any other income tax bill: It is a direct 
tax that sharply brings home to the 
people the fact that they furnish the 
money that the Government spends. 
The old humbug that the foreigner paid 
the tariff can not be applied to the income 
tax. Because the tariff tax was merged 
in the price of our purchases we could not 
tell just how much it was. There is no 


such vagueness about the income tax. 
Its directness is likely gradually to edu- 
cate us to a less extravagant idea of 
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Certainly in this 
new era of a low tariff and an income tax 
we shall not be forced to devise wasteful 
means to dissipate surpluses in the Federal 
Treasury that were collected under a 
tariff that was designed as protection for 
favorite industries. 


national expenditures. 


A RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


Ts coéperation between the lead- 
ers in Congress and the President 
in the handling of the tariff 

measure and the attitude that all con- 

cerned hold toward the currency question 
give the Democratic party a new aspect. 

In spite of the Democratic stand-pat Sena- 

tors, the Democratic party is fairly well 

knit together. It more nearly approaches 
being a responsible party than did its pre- 
decessor. There is a tendency toward 
codperation between Congress and the 
President concerning the tariff which makes 
it more nearly like a British government 
measure than we are accustomed to see. 
The President and the Democratic Con- 
gress were elected upon the same platform 
to do the same thing, and the obvious thing 
is to get together and do it. Mr. Wilson 
revived an old custom as a graceful way of 
making the first move in the harmonious 
coéperation between the legislative and 
administrative branches of the Govern- 
ment. And the President has not usurped 
the functions of the House nor trod upon 
the dignity of the Senate. Mr. Under- 
wood’s position as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means is certainly as 
powerful and as useful to the public, now 
that Mr. Wilson goes to the Capitol, as 

Mr. Payne’s position was when he visited 

Mr. Taft at the White House. The next 

obvious step is, not only to allow but on 

certain occasions ‘to require the Cabinet 
members to be present on the floor of the 

House and the Senate. In their hands is 

the information upon which many of the 

laws should be based, and in their hands, 
also, is the administration of the laws 
after they are passed. The codérdination 
of the Government’s activities demands 
that Congress be able to get at the admin- 
istrative parts of the Government more 
intimately and easily. At present, when 
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it wishes to know anything from a Depart- 
ment it makes a request for documents and 
it gets documents instead of facts; or 
else it goes through the cumbersome pro- 
cess of appointing an investigating com- 
mittee which half the time is not ready 
to report until after the immediate use for 
the facts has passed. Congress constitutes 
the board of directors of the people’s 
business, and certainly it ought to have 
free, easy, and intimate access to the work- 
ing of the business which it directs. Fre- 
quent human contact between Congress 
and the Cabinet would clear away many 
unfortunate misunderstandings and jeal- 
ousies between the legislators and the 
administrators which have been too com- 
mon in the past. Nor would this change 
entail either loss or transfer of powers; it 
would merely put better bearings in the 
machinery of the Government. 


I] 


There is, however, a reform in. the 
machinery of Congress itself which would 
give it a prestige which it does not now 
possess, and a wider opportunity for 
leadership. Mr. Underwood is a national 
figure because he stands for a great public 
policy. Mr. Fitzgerald, the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, can hardly 
be so classed, nor as yet Mr. Glass, of the 
Currency Committee; nor do the names 
of Senators usually bring to the public 
mind the committees of which they are 
chairmen or any great public policy of 
which they are individually master expo- 
nents. The machinery of legislation is 
cumbersome. There are thousands and 
thousands of private bills introduced every 
year for private pensions, local building — 
all the “pork barrel” measures — and 
many precious days and weeks are spent 
in “log-rolling” them through. Within 
the halls of Congress itself lies the remedy. 
It is its own master. The day it throws 
off the encumbrance of private business 
bills and rids its members of the annoy- 
ances these things entail, it will give its 
members the opportunity to stand for 
great national policies, to train big men on 
big questions. We might then oftener 
find men who in Congress so stamped their 
individuality upon the public mind as to 
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become Presidents of the United States. 
And such simplification and added strength 


in the Government is not impossible to — 


conceive in this forward-looking era. 





FOR FLEXIBLE FINANCE 


HE bone and sinew of reconstruc- 
tion as well as of war is money. 
The first need of the flood district 
was money, and the normal place to go 
for it was the local banks. To meet the 
immediate demands for cash these banks 
drew upon the balances which they had 
in banks elsewhere. But that, of course, 
was comparatively small. Normally their 
next step would have been to endorse local 
commercial paper and send it to their 
corresponding banks outside the flood 
district and get cash in return. But our 
national .banking law provides a rigid 
ratio between cash reserves and liabilities. 
The correspondent could not send the 
cash to the flood district, no matter what 
the security, without depleting its reserves 
below the legal limit. The current of 
cash that should have flowed to the dis- 
trict where it was most needed was 
artificially stemmed. To relieve the situa- 
tion the Secretary of the Treasury had to 
take the clumsy means of depositing 
several million dollars in the banks of the 
stricken district. 
There are plenty of other examples of 
a need of a reform in our currency laws 
even if the need were not generally recog- 
nized. What currency reform needs above 
everything is a sponsor who commands the 
public confidence. It is a hopeful sign, 
therefore, that the President is so keenly 
interested in the subject. Whether a 
measure will come up during this extra 
session of Congress is doubtful, but at 
least the hearings have begun and begun 
under auspicious circumstances. There 
seems to be substantial agreement between 
Senator Owen, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Representative Glass, of the corresponding 
House committee, and the President. The 
two Cabinet members with whom the 
President is chiefly consulting on this 
measure are Secretary McAdoo, of the 
Treasury, a man of experience in finance, 
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and Secretary Houston, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, one of the country’s 
foremost economists. 

Few bills begin life under so favorable 
auspices for producing a good measure, 
and as it will be a party measure it will 
have a good opportunity of becoming law. 


POPULARLY CHOSEN SENATORS 


r “HE recent amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing for the popular 
election of United States Senators, 

following close upon the heels of the 
amendment making an income tax con- 
stitutional, is another indication of the 
well balanced wisdom of the framers of 
our government. The men of backward- 
looking minds have leaned upon the Con- 
stitution as a safeguard against change. 
Temperaméntally they felt “change and 
decay’ to be synonymous. Yet the Con- 
stitution has been changed under its own 
provisions. Surely we have lost nothing 
in dignity or soundness when change is 
made in this way. 

On the other hand the reformers, men of 
immediate mind, demanding almost in- 
stantaneous decrees to right this evil and 
to solve that problem, have caviled at 
the Constitution as a refuge of “the 
interests,’ a document for conditions that 
we have outgrown. Yet under its pro- 
visions an amendment really desired by 
the people of the land is made in our 
fundamental law in ten months from the 
time it passed Congress. Surely that 1s 
quick enough. 

The change, on the whole, is likely to 
improve the personnel of the Senate some- 
what, and greatly improve the esteem in 
which it is held by the public. The real 
demand for popular election of Senators 
grew out of the impregnable position of 
the “old guard” Senators, whose political 
hold upon the legislatures of their states 
was much stronger than their hold upon the 
public. With direct elections it ought 
not to be possible again to have a Senate 
so much controlled by private interests as 
that body was during President Roosevelt’s 
administration and during the first part of 
President Taft’s. Senator Foraker, Sena- 
tor Penrose, Senator Aldrich — it is doubt- 


ful if men without a broader sympathy witk 
the general public than these men had 
would be elected by popular vote. Prob. 
ably, also, men of the type represented by 
Senator Lorimer will disappear perman- 
ently from the Senate. , 
On the other hand, many people fear 
that the change will lose to the Senate 
able men who have not a personality that 
appeals to the public and that their places 
are likely to be taken by men who are 
skilful politicians and little else, and whose- 
usefulness in a body of constructive law- 
makers would be negligible. Such men 
are painfully in evidence at times in Ameri- 
can public life but they do not frequently 
reach the higher places. Presidents have 
been elected practically by direct popular 
vote for 125 years and during that time 
the office has been held several times by 
men of great dignity and only mediocre 
ability, but never by a shallow demagogue. 
Of course the Senate, directly elected, will 
have a certain amount of demagoguery in 
it. It has now, but under the new method 
of election it should more than offset any 
increase in this evil by a more direct 
interest in the whole public’s business. 





THE CYCLES OF BUSINESS AND 
POLITICS 


og years ago we were in the 


midst of an _ industrial renais- 

sance. Business was the _ pre- 
dominant note in American life. So long 
as business prospered, the public bothered 
little about the Government. In fact, 
business took care of that as a kind of side 
issue. Between that time and now is the 
period of the activity of Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt and Mr. William Jennings Bryan, 
and it is not an exaggeration to credit those 
two vigorous characters with a large part 
of the changed attitude that now prevails. 
Now the Government is the dominant note 
and, incidental to its other functions, it is 
busy making laws for business. And the 
force of the revolution that has to a large 
measure freed national politics from busi- 
ness control threatened to carry us very 
much farther than that. So large a part 
of the public as the Progressive party is in 
favor of having commissions to resulate 
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all kinds of business, as we have been 
forced to have commissions to regulate 
the railroads. The Democratic Adminis- 
tration, on the other hand, while it is 
engaged in passing legislation fixing the 
new relationships between business and 
government, desires, once these are fixed, 
to leave business alone. That is the next 
phase in the cycle: politics and business 
unentangled, and both working wholly in 
the open without mutual interference. 


I] 


Among other laws under discussion to 
fix the status of business are laws to pre- 
vent a manufacturer from making agree- 
ments with retailers to maintain a fixed 
schedule of prices for his goods. Such 
agreements have been held by several 
courts to restrain trade and to tend 
toward monopoly. The universal appli- 
cation of this rule would make a very 
noticeable change in marketing. Uneeda 
biscuits might sell 1n one place for five 
cents a package, as they do now, and in 
another place at two packages for nine 
cents. Ingersoll watches would sell at as 
various prices as $1.50 books do now. At 
least, that would at first sight seem to be 
the result of prohibiting manufacturers 
from fixing the prices of their articles. 

But the actual result may be quite 
different. The Victor Talking Machine 
Company sells its products through agents 
who agree to maintain certain set prices. 
Mr. Eldridge R. Johnson, its president, 
states the case of his company thus: 


We market our product in the United States 
through about ten thousand dealers. Nine 
tenths of them are working hard for a living on 
limited capital. The other thousand possess 
ample capital. In order to prevent the manip- 
ulation of prices, which would tend to drive 
the dealers of smaller means out of the business, 
we sell our goods subject to a license agreement 
which regulates both the wholesale and the 
retail prices. The small dealer, with a capital 
of $5,000, has just the same opportunity in 
proportion to his capacity as has the large 
dealer with a capital of $10,000,000. We are 
not a monopoly and we do not entertain the 
ambition to become one. There are other 
manufacturers in this country making similar 
articles, and we compete with them in getting 
good agents as well as in getting trade. 
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There may be sufficient reason for restrain- 
ing general price agreements between manu- 
facturers, but it is hard to understand why we 
should be restrained from making contracts 
with our dealers to prevent price manipulation. 
Our dealers are not our competitors. They 
are simply our local representatives; but unless 
the present laws are radically changed we must, 
when our patents expire, either do all our own 
selling, thereby eliminating any competition 
for agents, or permit about a thousand wealthy 
establishments, by temporary price cutting, 
to monopolize the distribution of our goods. 
This would end a principle that we, in common 
with many other manufacturers, hold to be a 
true principle of fair dealing —that is, that 
goods of standard quality shall be sold to the 
public in every part of the country at a fixed 
price that every one knows, without discrimina- 
tion between people or different places. 


Such a frank statement would not have 
been made fifteen years ago when business 
controlled government. In the first flush 
of the emancipation of the Government 
from business control such a statement 
from a manufacturer would have been 
looked upon with — suspicion. Now, 
happily, we are coming to a time when the 
frank opinions of both business men and 
political leaders can be stated and dis- 
cussed without prejudice or suspicion; 
and that is a happy augury for the solu- 
tion of our difficulties. 


A BUREAU WITHOUT BUREAU- 
CRACY 


N 1912, the number of men killed in 
| the coal mines of the United States 

was 359 less than the number killed 
in 1911. Two thousand, three hundred 
and sixty men lost their lives in and about 
the mines —that is, 315 men of every 
100,000 employed. _As bad as that is, it 
is our lowest record. The comparison 
with previous years is: 





























1907 | 1908 | 1909 | IgIO | Torr | ror2 
Number killed 
per 10,000 em- 
ployed....... 4.88]3.6414. |3.9213.73]/3.15 





Back of this consistent reduction in the 
death rate is the United States Bureau of 
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Mines. It has mine rescue cars, it tests 
explosives for use in mining, and it makes 
laboratory and field investigations and 
experiments. But it passes no rules for 
mining and has no power to enforce any if 
it should. Its work is the thoroughly 
proper government task of disseminating 
information. It is the moving spirit in 
the campaign to save lives in the coal 
mines, but the actual supervision and 
regulation is done by the state depart- 
ments of mines. It is a type of Federal 
bureau which, if ably managed, can be 
efficient, and which nevertheless is with- 
out the centralized power which makes 
bureaucracy unpopular in a democracy. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


ECENTLY England made an 
R urgent demand that Guatemala 

pay its English debt the bulk of 
which has been owing for twenty-five years. 
It was first reported that England had 
delivered an ultimatum that unless the 
debt were paid English war ships would go 
to Guatemala and forcibly collect it. 
Happily, this was not true, but such an 
occurrence is not impossible. The Mexican 
national debt is largely held in Europe. 
Conditions in Mexico may easily develop 
to cause the interest on that debt to be 
defaulted. 

In the event of such an occurrence, what 
is the duty of the United States? Under 
the Monroe Doctrine we look unfavorably 
upon the forcible collection of debts or on 
any intervention by a foreign power in 
Central or South America. The origin 
of this was our fear of the Holy Alliance 
ninety years ago. To forestall any effort 
on its part to recapture the revolted Span- 
ish colonies in Latin America, President 
Monroe, in his message to Congress in 
December, 1823, said: 


With the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European power we have not interfered 
and shall not interfere. But with the govern- 
ments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and just principles, 
acknowledged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them, or 
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controlling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States. 

The American Continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European power. 


But we have never consistently stuck 
to these principles. At the end of the 
Civil War the United States sent troops 
to the Mexican border to make good its 
protest against the French army aiding 
Maximilian, and the French army with- 
drew in consequence. Five years later, 
however, England acquired British Hon- 
duras without protest from us. But 
twenty-five years later, when England 
endeavored to force her own terms in 
settlement of a dispute with Venezuela, 
President Cleveland’s vigorous attitude 
forced arbitration. 

But this is a new era. People ask 
whether we have a moral right to leave 
some of the conditions that exist in Central 
America. The money of foreigners is 
everywhere in Latin America; foreigners 
themselves are there in ever-increasing 
numbers. Trade and finance are much 
more international than they used to be. 
To extend the Monroe Doctrine to cover 
these points renders us liable at any time 
to serious international complications and 
responsibilities which we are not pre- 
pared to ‘fulfil, And, moreover, the 
Monroe Doctrine in the vague form that it 
stands at present does not gain us friends 
in South America. The smaller Latin 
American republics are not sure that 
assumption of even a limited respons- 
bility for them does not possibly entail a 
similar amount of power over them — and 
they point to the Canal strip. 


THE RAILROADS AND THE 
COST OF LIVING 


WO great disputes between the 
Eastern railroads, as a group, and 
their workers have been com- 
promised within the last eight months. 


These were the demand of the engineers 
for an increase in wages and the demand of 
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the firemen for a similar increase. The 
trainmen now in their turn ask for more 
wages. The first dispute was arbitrated 
by a mixed board of economists, railroad 
men, and labor men. That award was 
unsatisfactory as a whole to everybody; 
but it did increase the wages of most of the 
engineers and, of course, it increased rail- 
road costs. The second award, under the 
Erdman Act, had a similar result. The 
demand of the trainmen would entail prob- 
ably the largest expense of all if it were 
granted and, therefore, it may be assumed 
that if it be arbitrated it will lay an addi- 
tional cost on the railroads probably as 
great as the two other increases combined. 

If the dispute is important, the results 
of the condition of labor are even more 
important. The rise in the cost of living 
has not only brought about these railroad 
disputes, with their many attendant dan- 
gers, but it has also injured the credit of 
the railroads to such a _ degree that 
practically all the weaker systems of 
the country are embarrassed and many, 
even of the strongest, face a situation 
almost unparalleled in the history of 
American finance. 

A year ago, prophecies that any further 
financial strain upon the railroads would 
force some of our best and oldest main line 
roads to pay from 6 to 7 per cent. for money 
were sharply criticized by both bankers and 
railroad heads. Unfortunately, the pro- 
phecies have been realized, and to-day 
expert critics seem to be about evenly 
divided on the question whether or not the 
tendency is to go still farther. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
New York Central railroads have both 
borrowed at a 6 per cent. rate, and the 
western roads have fared no better. We 
have seen, within a year, a wholesale de- 
cline in our gilt-edge railroad bonds, in 
many cases of even 10 per cent. 

All the explanations of this phenomenon 
come to the same underlying cause, 
namely: the increase in the cost of living; 
with the consequent decrease in the value 
of the coupons on bonds and of the interest 
on mortgages. The railroads,  there- 
fore, face a crisis in labor because their 
workers find the old wages insufficient to 
purchase the necessities of life; and at the 
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same time they face a crisis in finance 
because the holders of their bonds find the 
coupons insufficient to meet their increase 
in expenses. And both wages and interest 
charges must come out of the earnings of 
the railroads and must be met in full before 
there are any profits in the business. 

On the face of it, there is some justi- 
fication in the demand of the railroads for 
an increase in rates. Economically, how- 
ever, it is easy to prove that the worst way 
to remedy conditions that arise as a result 
of the increase in the cost of living is 
to increase still further the cost of living by 
raising the price of railroad rates or by any 
other indirect tax on the consuming public. 
Therefore the demand of the railroads is, in 
reality, littke more than a make-shift to 
remedy current conditions. A _ raise of 
railroad rates would give temporary relief; 
but it will not touch the fundamental 
cause of the railroad trouble. 


I] 


What is to be the ultimate result? Are 
the prices of all standard interest-bearing 
securities throughout the world to con- 
tinue on a downward course? Must the 
cost of living continue to rise? Will 
wages keep on climbing? Is the whole 
business world to readjust itself through 
the coming years to a new scale of cost of 
manufacture, cost of distribution, and cost 
to the ultimate consumer? 

No one of these momentous questions 
can be considered by itself; but all of them 
must be solved through the underlying 
cause that has created them, namely: the 
remarkable increase in the cost of the 
necessities of life. The general average of 
prices to the consumer in 1912 was higher 
than was ever recorded in this country 
except in a period of war. Whether this 
upward tendency of prices continues or 
is checked will answer the problem of rail- 
road labor, solve the trouble of crumbling 
trusts and breaking industries, reply to 
the anxious bondholder who wonders why 
his gilt-edge bonds are going down, and 
determine the anxiety of the householder 
swamped under his monthly bills. It is 
significant that the acutest phase of this 
trouble is occupying the minds of men at 
the very moment when the United States 
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Government is entering upon the biggest 
experiment of our time, a policy of tariff 
revision that is designed for nothing else 
than to reduce the cost of living and to lay 
the burden of the cost of Government 
more largely upon those who can _ best 
afford to carry it. 


A STRIKE OF FARMERS’ WIVES 
FEW months ago there appeared 
A in the Century a story by Edna 
Kenton called “Solidarity.” It 
was the story of a strike of farmers’ wives. 
They demanded running water and other 
conveniences in their houses, and they 
left the men to do their own cooking, 
washing, cleaning, and mending until 
they should provide the proper equipment 
for modern housekeeping and decent 
living. In the story the women got what 
they wanted. In the country they have 
not; at least, the majority have not. 

A year or two ago the Agricultural 
Department of the State of Missouri 
made an investigation of the reasons why 
the prosperous Missouri farmers gave up 
their farms and moved to town. The 
chief reason was the life that the women 
were compelled to live on the farm. And 
as it is in Missouri, so is it elsewhere. If 
you will ride through the countryside you 
will pass farm after farm equipped with 
modern machinery to help the men do 
their work. You may even see an auto- 
mobile standing by the old well from which 
the farmer’s wife draws the water for her 
kitchen, for her house, and for her washing, 
but you will see few such conveniences to 
lighten the labor of the home. 

The women in towns and cities, if they 
do their own washing at all, do it with the 
aid of hot and cold running water, laundry 
rooms, and generally with the aid of hired 
help. Washing on the farm is a different 
ordeal — carrying water from the well, 
heating it on the kitchen range, and wash- 
ing an endless amount of clothing — not 
only of the family, but of the hired men as 
well — with no help at all, or with only 
the most inefficient kind. This is what 
drives the women off the farms. It is 


but another phase of the unorganized 
isolation of country life. 
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The farmers near Chatfield, Minn., have 


the remedy. They have established a 
coéperative laundry next to the codperative 
creamery. A farmer coming to the cream- 
ery on Monday morning brings the wash 
with him. On Wednesday he can take 
it home with him. Even by such homely 
things as these—were such laundries 
established all through the country — 
could a very vital change be wrought in 
the economics of the Nation. 


THE JAPANESE CONTROVERSY 


F WE have not already lost it, we are 
| fast losing the friendship of the Jap- 

anese people. Officialdom in Japan 
will do for us everything that it can. But 
California’s attitude toward the holding 
of land by Japanese, coupled with the 
fact that they are (by treaty) ineligible 
to citizenship in this country, has all but 
stopped the flow of friendship of the 
people of Japan toward us. We have 
touched their most sensitive point — their 
belief in the equality of their race with all 
others in the world. Whatever else comes 
from California’s action, the loss of the 
good will of the Japanese people is a serious 
loss to the whole country. 

The Japanese protest against the prohi- 
bition by the California legislature of 
Japanese land owning is based upon the 
following clause of the treaty of 1911: 


The citizens or subjects of each of the high 
contracting parties shall have the liberty to 
enter, travel, and reside in the territories of 
the other, to carry on trade, wholesale and 
retail, to own or lease and occupy houses, 
manufactories, warehouses, and shops; to em- 
ploy agents of their choice, to lease land for 
residential and commercial purposes, and gen- 
erally to do anything incident to or necessary 
for trade upon the same terms as a native 
citizen or subject, submitting themselves to 
the laws and regulations there established. 


Read literally, the article seems to pro- 
vide only facilities for trade (and for homes 
for people engaged in trade). It is care- 
fully, explicitly, and fully phrased and it 
does not include the privilege of leasing 
or owning land for agricultural purposes. 
New York and the District of Columbia 
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have laws that provide, as California 
wished to provide, that no alien may own 
land unless he has declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen. Arizona and 
Washington have laws on their statute 
books that specifically prohibit “aliens 
ineligible to citizenship” from owning 
land. No complaint against these laws 
has yet been made. The President’s atti- 
tude is that it is the function of the 
Supreme Court to decide whether the 
Californians’ wish is constitutional in face 
of the existing treaty which is, of course, 
a part of the supreme law of the land. 
That is a wise and quieting attitude. 
Secretary Bryan’s visit to the Coast is 
evidence to Japan of the Washington 
Government’s friendly attitude. The case, 
of course, will be amicably settled, as 
several other similar situations created by 
race prejudices have been settled before. 
But there is one unquieting aspect to 


it all. We have many differences with 
other nations. We ended our treaty with 
Russia. We have violated the spirit if not 


the letter of our obligations to Great 
Britain concerning the collection of tolls on 
shipping through the Panama Canal. Yet 
there have been no mobs demanding war 
against the United States in St. Petersburg 
and London. In Japan the probability of 
passage of an act by one state discriminat- 
ing against its people brings out mobs and 
talk of war. Of course it is only talk, 
but even that is not pleasant from a coun- 
try to which we have sent so many emis- 
saries of peace and from which we have 
received so many similar delegations. 


I] 


Whatever may be the end of these 
anti-Japanese land laws of the California 
legislature, in all probability the purpose 
that lies behind them will sometime be 
achieved. The purpose is to keep out of 
the Pacific Coast states the problem of a 
non-assimilable race. The racial an- 
tipathy between Japanese and Caucasians 
is profound — and entirely mutual. The 
Japanese dislike the Californians as heartily 
as the Californians dislike them. They 
come to the country with all the equip- 
ment of bodily vigor, native intelligence, 
initiative, and courage that they find in 


their American competitors. They come 
also with a just pride in their own race 
and its traditions. They have no idea 
of exchanging their heritage for the 
heritage of the white men, nor of being 
ingredients in the “melting pot” of races. 
They have a contempt for white men 
that they do not conceal, and they do not 
intend to adopt the point of view of a 
people whom at heart they regard as their 
inferiors. There has been little inter- 
marriage between the two races and what 
there has been has not been particularly 
successful. The Japanese live in “quar- 
ters,”’ both in the cities and in the rural dis- 
tricts of California — settlements that are 
almost as distinctive and certainly as exotic 
as the “ Chinatowns”’ of San Francisco and 
Fresno. Wherever they live, their pres- 
ence depreciates the value of all adjacent 
property. Their mercantile  establish- 
ments are of no significance in the com- 
mercial life of the community, being 
almost wholly small shops that cater 
only to the necessities and small luxuries 
of their own people. 

In the rural districts, however, they are 
a strong and growing influence. They 
are in demand in the fruit growing sec- 
tionsas laborers because, havingfewwomen 
and no possessions, they can move to the 
country when they are needed and shift 
for themselves in the towns when they 
are not. The land laws, however, are 
aimed especially at the Japanese farmers 
who lease land for cultivation. The 
experience with these Japanese farmers 
repeats the history of tenant farming 
everywhere: the tenant forces his crops 
as much as possible, quickly “mines”’ 
the soil to exhaustion, and then moves 
on to fresh land. 

There is no logical ground for special 
complaint against the Japanese for his 
commercial or agricultural activities. 
American farm laborers in California are 
even less dependable than the Japanese 
laborers; American tenant farmers are as 
careless of other people’s land as the 
Japanese farmers are. The whole com- 
plaint ultimately comes back to a pro- 
found dislike of Japanese neighbors of 
any sort, based on difference of color, 
creed, language, ideals of government and 
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On the other hand, the new leaders of 
China have even more difficulties to over- 
come than the framers of our Constitution 
had. They have a much greater territory 
and a much larger population to govern, 
and the means of communication in China 


society, standards of morals, and — differ- 
‘ence of race. And where that difference 
enters in, any problem becomes not only 
more immediately troublesome but fraught 
with untold possibilities in the future. 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT IN 
CHINA 


Sm hundred earnest men _ of 





mature years, nearly all of them 

dressed in European fashion, met 
recently in Peking and with simple and 
solemn ceremony opened the first Chinese 
Parliament, thus making the oldest nation 
in the world into the youngest. republic. 
They were elected by 40 million voters to 
begin a new era in the government of 400 
million people. With this Parliament 
begins popular government upon a larger 
scale than has ever been tried in the 
history of the world. Our population is 
about one fourth that of China. No other 
republic approaches China in population 
even so closely as this. As an indication 
of the spirit with which the great task is 
being undertaken, the Government ap- 
pealed to all the Christian churches in 
China to set aside a certain day of prayer 
for the success of the new régime. 

The twenty-two provinces of China are 
nearly as autonomous as our states were 
before the adoption of the Constitution. 
These provinces collect tariff dues upon 
goods passing from one to another. 
They are not used to acting in codperation; 
and even in their relations to the former 
Imperial Government at Peking they often 
showed a feeling of independence. Under 
the Manchus, China was a loose confeder- 
acy with a weak central government that 
had neither the power nor the money to 
become effective. To clothe the central 
government with power and credit is the 
immediate task before the framers of the 
new constitution. The foundation upon 
which they can build is (as it was with us a 
century and a quarter ago) the knowledge 
and practice of local self-government. It 
is now and has been for centuries a funda- 
mental part of Chinese life. This, and the 


inherent ability of the Chinese in agri- 
culture and commerce, is a solid ground- 
work for an effective national government. 


are still woefully inadequate. Wagon 
roads practically do not exist; the rivers 
are greatly used, but of course serve only 
the commerce that originates along their 
courses. Railroads have made great pro- 
gress in China during the last ten years, 
but they are not extensive enough to 
carry more than an infinitesimal proportion 
of the nation’s internal commerce. The 
telegraph and postal services are not in 
popular use, nor is the telephone. More- 
over, the language of the common people 
of one province is not spoken in another: 
even from one valley to the next there 
are changes. Nor is China racially homo- 
geneous. The five colors of the new flag 
are symbols of five races which the Chinese 
count among themselves. To make China 
a governable republic there is need of a 
common language and efficient communi- 
cation—a public school system, wagon 
roads, railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and 
newspapers. Until these things come 
through the slow processes of educating a 
people, the machinery of government will 
be clogged by ignorance and prejudice. 

In the meanwhile, the immediate prob- 
lems would be critical even for a people 
long practised in the use of the machinery 
of democratic government. The Manchu 
government, derived its revenue from what 
practically amounted to tribute money 
from the provinces. For the conduct of 
the multitudinous affairs of a modern 
government, this tribute money is pitifully 
inadequate. It was hardly enough to 
s.pport the Manchus’ medieval court. 
The salt monopoly is practically the only 
other source of revenue for the central 
government. The customs duties, col- 
lected under English supervision, are used 
to pay indemnities of one kind and another 
which the European countries have im- 
posed upon China, to repay loans. Thus 
the country’s greatest source of revenue, 
the tariff, is used chiefly for the benefit of 
foreign nations. The immediate problems 
before the Republic are to get control of 
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its finances; to get an adequate source of 
revenue, so that it will not be subject to 
the demands of the money-lending coun- 
tries; and to build up an army and navy 
that will prevent further encroachments by 
foreign Powers, for no government will long 
be popular in China that is forced to make 
ignoble concessions to other nations. And 
the new leaders are already beset. Russia, 
on the northwest, has practically taken 
Mongolia; and England, on the southwest, 
has given notice that it has acquired an 
interest in Thibet. And money for China’s 
urgent needs is offered by foreign countries 
only upon humiliating terms, the accep- 
tance of which creates a popular feeling 
against the new government. 

The new Republic is in a most difficult 
situation. It is entitled to our sympathy 
and support, to the formal recognition that 
the United States Government has prom- 
ised it, and, so far as we can insure it, 
a fair chance to work out its own salvation. 


THE PRICE OF WAR 


HIS year, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the political uprising 
and the new birth of Prussia and 
of the twenty-fifth year of the reign of the 
present Emperor of ‘:ermany, finds him 
sponsoring the additic:: of 4,000 officers 
and about 130,000 non-commissioned 
officers and men to .he present tremendous 
German army. The increase by itself 
is 30 per cent. larger than our whole army. 
With it the German army is seven and a 
half times as large as ours. To put its 
fighting force on this new basis the Govern- 
ment proposed to raise $240,000,000 by a 
single extraordinary war contribution of 
3 per cent. upon private fortunes above 
$2,500 and of 2 per cent. upon incomes of 
$12,500 and above, and, after that, for 
the annual expense of maintenance, an 
extra $45,000,000 a year. 

A military policy of this kind, promul- 
gated when Germany is at peace with the 
world, shows how far removed the Ger- 
man Government is from the _ great 
democratic forces which have made over 
sO many governments in the last fifty 
years. War is against the interests of the 
common man and he is coming more and 
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more to realize what his interests are and 
his power to enforce them. In Germany, 
however, the natural military spirit in 
the people, the memory of their successful 
wars with Austria, Denmark, and France, 
and the Government’s continual propa- 
ganda for more battleships and more 
soldiers, have combined to prevent any 
effective popular protest against the 
Kaiser’s ever-increasing expenditures for 
warlike purposes. 

But, unhappily for the Government, 
almost simultaneously with its proposal 
for an extraordinary war measure, comes 
the disclosure that at least a part of the 
demand for greater armaments is manu- 
factured clandestinely by the ordnance 
and armor plate manufacturers for their 
own profit. The great Krupp Steel Works 
are charged with bribing Government 
officials in Germany, and another great 
armament concern with sending an agent 
to Paris to induce a French journal to pub- 
lish a report that France was about to 
double its orders for field guns, so that the 
German Government would feel that it, 
too, had todothe same. The armor plate 
manufacturers are accused of subsidizing 
German newspapers to conduct crazy 
campaigns of hatred against England and 
France, all the while selling weapons to 
these nations — playing one nation off 
against another for their own profit. 

In the words of President Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford University, written six 
months ago: 


There can be no doubt that the most power- 
ful lobby in the world is that employed by the 
great armament builders of England and Ger- 
many. It is equally plain that these huge 
rival war trusts consciously and purposely play 
into each other’s hands. The war scare as 
promulgated through the “‘Armor-Plate Press” 
of these countries is the chief agency for affect- 
ing public opinion and controlling the action 
of Reichstag and Parliament. The greater 
and more imminent the danger, the louder the 
journalistic noise, the greater the appropria- 
tions are likely to be. But when one remem- 
bers that the financial resources of all the 
nations concerned are already strained to the 
limit of exhaustion by war expenditures in 
time of peace, and this in spite of the interre- 
lations and mutual dependence of the civilized 
world which render war impossible, one can 
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see no reality in these clamors. They would 
be simply ridiculous were it not for their 
malicious efficiency in wasting the substance 
of the people. 


From 1881 to 1910, six nations (Ger- 
many, England, France, Austria, Italy, 
and Russia) have spent $31,930,000,000. 
Germany, with no wars during this period, 
spent $6,000,000,000, or about as much as 
one fourth the capitalization of all the in- 
dustrial and manufacturing corporations in 
the United States in 1910. And now, just 
after a $500,000,000 war in the Balkans, 
when money for the constructive work of 
the world isscarce, the GermanGovernment 
proposes its $240,000,000 increase in its 
war ‘establishment. This can hardly be 
classed as twentieth century economic 
statesmanship, for certainly no nation 
whose foreign affairs are well managed 
should be on such terms with its neighbors 
that it has to levy such extraordinary war 
taxes. 

If Germany expects war — in that case 
such preparations are justified. The last 
two wars, the struggles between the Allies 
and Turkey and between Japan and 
Russia, as well as the Franco-Prussian war, 
point the same military moral. Modern 
war is intense and short; and the victory 
goes to the side that is prepared. 

Germany is taking no chances of unpre- 
paredness. It is so well prepared that its 
very preparation has become a menace to 
the peace of Europe. The country and its 
army have become, not insurance of peace, 
but a continual threat of war. This 
state of preparation of the German people 
costs $400,000,000 a year. The United 
States is at the opposite extreme. So far 
as the army is concerned we are unpre- 
pared for war and always have been. We 
believe in that policy. When war comes 
upon us we send our unprepared citizen 
soldiery into the field to get their training 
at the hands of the enemy. This is an 
expensive method also. The citizens of 
the United States pay now approximately 
$460,000,000 a year (more than the Ger- 
mans will pay even after the proposed 
increase) for a scattered, unprepared army 
of 100,000 men, an efficient though under- 
manned navy, and a pension roll of citizen 
soldiers which would not exist in anything 


like its present extent if we had had an 
adequate trained army when we went to 
war in 1846, 1861, or 1898. Somewhere 
between these two extremes lies the path 
of common sense and statesmanship. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FREEDOM 


T IS fifty years since the Emancipa- 
| tion Proclamation was issued. It is 

a fair time to strike a balance sheet 
of the Negroes’ condition and progress. 
There is no better judge of the condition 
of the American Negro than Mr. Booker 
T. Washington. He has traveled and 
taught and talked and worked among his 
people from one end of the South to the 
other, and in the North as well. For 
comparison, not long ago he made a trip 
to study the conditions of the lower strata 
of society in Europe. As a result of these 
investigations he says, in his book, “The 
Man Farthest Down”’: 


If I were asked what I believed would be 
the greatest boon that could be conferred upon 
the English laborer, I should say that it would 
be for him to have the same opportunities for 
constant and steady work that the Negroes 
now have in the South. 


And 


The Negro in the South has opportunities in 
another direction that no other man in his 
position has, outside of America: he has the 
opportunity to get land. 


Another record of Negro progress comes 
in a recent bulletin of the Hampton 
Institute, prepared by Mr. Monroe N. 
Work. The following are a few striking 
statistics of the Negroes’ material advance: 

In 1867, there were only 111,442 pupils 
and 2,087 teachers in schools for Negroes. 
Of these teachers, only 699 were colored. 
Last year, 1,700,000 Negro pupils were 
taught by 31,000 Negroteachers. In 1867, 
only 4,661 Negroes were studying in higher 
institutions of learning; last year more 
than 100,000 students were enrolled in 
normal schools and colleges for colored 
folk. In 1863, there were only four in- 
stitutions in the United States for such 
advanced study. Now there are in the 
South alone 50 colleges, 13 institutions for 
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the education of Negro women, 26 theo- 
logical schools, 3 schools of law, 5 of 
medicine, 4 of pharmacy, 17 state agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges, and more 
than 400 normal and industrial schools. 

To-day, more than 20,000 Negroes are 
in business for themselves as storekeepers 
or in other mercantile pursuits; Negroes 
own 100 insurance companies and 4300 
drug stores; more than fifty thousand 
Negroes are in the professions. More than 
300,000 Negroes are working in the skilled 
trades. Sixty-four Negro banks do about 
$20,000,000 worth of business every year. 

Negro farmers control about 42 million 
acres of land. Of these farmers, 219,647 
own their farms, about 20 million 
acres in all. The total value of farm 
property owned by Negroes is more 
than 490 million dollars. In fifty years 
of freedom the Russian serfs have accu- 
mulated, on an average, property worth 
$36 per capita. The Negroes, in the same 
time, have acquired $70 worth of property 
per capita. 

This year is the fiftieth anniversary of 
Negro freedom. The progress of the race 
in that half century is, in the aggregate, a 
remarkable achievement. And with the 
confident hope of its wisest leaders and 
with the encouragement of an increasing 
body of forward looking white men, the 
outlook for the future is full of promise of 
an accelerated advance in economic and 
educational development. 





BACKWATERS OF HUMANITY 


LONG the banks of even the clear- 
est streams of life are backwaters of 
dead mentality. Thére are coun- 

try slums as bad as the worst city slums, 
and they are accepted in good communities 
merely because people are used to them. 
For half a century “pore whites’ were 
looked upon as a necessary evil in the 
South. Now the cotton mills are bringing 
thousands of them out of isolation into 
the main current of life again; the Hook- 
worm Commission is curing them of disease 
and putting new life and hope in them; and 
people are beginning to realize that the 
plight of the forgotten man is not his fault 
alone, and that his depressing influence 


spreads throughout his community. Not 
long ago startling statements were made 
concerning degenerate communitiés in the 
Adirondacks; and now comes a report of 
a people called the “Pineys’’ who exist 
amid squalor and degeneracy in the pine 
belt of New Jersey. The State Depart- 
ment of Charities of New Jersey made a 
thorough investigation of these folk and 
among other records summarized the his- 
tory of 199 members of one family as 
follows: 


Individual Recorded Male Female Total 





PNOMIAE oe es ks ve ee EO 3 13 
Partly normal 2 2 4 
Unknown . : 2 5 7 5 
Normal and criminal . I I 
Degenerate ‘ ‘ 60 64 124 
Degenerate and almshouse . 3 3 6 
Degenerate and criminal . . 15 5 20 
Degenerate and almshouse and ‘ 
criminal . cag, dl I 
Degenerate, and illegitimate «+ 6 9 15 
Degenerate, illegitimate, and alms- 
house . . ‘ 2 2 
Degenerate, illegitimate, almshouse, 
and crimitial . «5 ss 2 xe 2 
Illegitimate, partly normal . . . 1 ae I 
Illegitimate, died ininfancy. . . 1 ie I 
Died meamaney.,-<.- «sk es es I I 
104 95 199 


It is hard to estimate accurately the 
fearful cost that such a family is to the 
State. Certainly it is many times more 
than the cost of prevention. And it is one 
of the most hopeful facts of our era that 
devoted men and generous men in increas- 
ing numbers are giving their time and their 
means to organize rural life so that such 
ignorance and degeneracy may not be 
possible in any part of the country. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
[to arte in this number are 


two articles which give a picture 

of the deplorable state of a large 
part of our rural schools, in which un- 
trained teachers in unequipped buildings 
try to teach more subjects to more chil- 
dren than is physically possible. This. is 
not meant as a criticism of the teachers. 
In spite of their handicaps many of them 
achieve marvels, yet the conditions under 
which many of them work necessarily 
doom them to comparative failure; and 
when the schools fail in their mission they 
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leave a condition fertile with the possi- 
bilities of “Pineys’” and “pore whites,”’ of 
poor living and low thinking. The poor 
schools, even the worst of them, do not 
create these conditions. They merely do 
not prevent them. And the rural schools 
are probably better than they ever have 
been. But our growing sense of social 
betterment demands more now than it 
did a generation ago, and in an optimistic 
mood we look at the present state of rural 
education to see what tremendous things 
a right system of rural public schools can 
do for the Nation. Such schools are 
coming. There is an ever-increasing num- 
ber of examples to show what a tre- 
mendous influence for progress the right 
kind of a country school can be. 


DESCENDANTS OF THE DEVIL 


ROFESSOR Paul Haupt, of Johns 
Pp Hopkins University, is quoted in a 

newspaper dispatch as having said 
that Beelzebub was described by the 
ancients as “the father of flies’’ (not of 
lies, as is commonly said), for the men of 
Biblical times had a proper fear of these 
germ-carrying insects. Their fears were 
based upon uncertainty. Our fears are 
founded on the fact that flies breed and 
live in filth and carry filth with them wher- 
ever they go, and that they are the great 
purveyors of the germs of typhoid. 

There is only one way to get rid of the 
uncomfortable feeling that the food you 
eat has been tracked over by the flies bred 
in the garbage or the stable, or the fear 
of typhoid, and that one way is to get rid 
of the flies. 

To use screens and to “swat” the flies 
are the defences after the enemy is on 
the premises. The one sure way to have 
comfort is to prevent them by leaving 
no garbage or filth of any kind exposed 
for them to breed in. This is the first 
move in the campaign against the filthy 
fly. The second is to get your neighbor 
to do likewise, and the third is for 
you and your neighbor to persuade the 
butcher, the grocer, the baker, and all the 
other dealers in foods to beware of flies. 
Two or three customers can make a better 
argument than one. 


‘ 


HE last Congress included in the 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill 
what might appear to be a fan- 
tastic and sentimental piece of legislation. 
This was the McLean Bill, which dele- 
gated to the Department of Agriculture 
the power to protect migratory birds 
from death at the hands of ruthless hunters. 

But it is safe to assume that Congress 
was not moved so much by sentiment as 
by statistics, and here are some of the 
figures in the case, based upon the fact 
that men destroy the birds that destroy 
the insects that destroy the crops: 

An official census showed that the 
actual damage done to crops by insects 
in a single year (1904) amounted to 
$420,100,000, of which nearly one _ half 
was damage done to cereals alone. 

An unofficial estimate puts the total 
annual damage now at $800,000,000, or 
an average of $1.67 an acre on the improved 
land of the United States, a sum which 
makes the farmer’s taxes look small. 

The official figures also put the annual 
cost of the codling moth and curculio at 
about $8,250,000 for spraying operations 
alone, and $12,000,000 as representing the 
shrinkage in the value of the apple crop. 

The damage done in some years by the 
chinch-bug wheat pest and the cotton- 
boll weevil is reckoned at $40,000,000. 

Tree insects cost $100,000,000 a year. 

Now there are birds that feed upon 
these insects, and that eat enormous 
quantities of them; the entomologists 
have proved this. In fact, if the insec- 
tivorous birds were allowed to live un- 
molested, the oversupply of destructive 
pests would be wiped out and the balance 
of nature restored. But plumage col- 
lectors and pot hunters shoot the insec- 
tivorous birds, and with the decrease in 
the numbers of the birds the insect en- 
emies of agriculture increase. 

Most of these birds are migratory and 
cannot be protected in any one state. 
For that reason the Federal Government 
may properly assume guardianship over 
them to prevent their extermination. 

Another radical step to protect birds 
was taken when the Ways and Means 
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Committee of the House voted to include 
in the new tariff bill a clause to prohibit 
the importation of all plumes, skins, or 
feathers of wild birds, other than ostriches, 
for sale or for use in millinery. If this 
clause remains in the bill to its passage, 
it will stop at once a large share of the 
destruction of the beautiful and rare birds 
that are rapidly being exterminated. 


LOCAL CARE OF TUBERCULOSIS 


NCE in a while a letter comes to 
() this office telling of the pitiful 

plight of many hundred victims 
of tuberculosis in Colorado, California, 
and Arizona, people who have left their 
homes in other parts of the country and 
journeyed west upon slender resources 
in search of health. Many of them ‘hope- 
fully expect to get some light work to 
support themselves during convalescence. 
The light and profitable work does not 
materialize and they become a serious 
problem to the community. 

Two years ago the State Board of Health 
of California appointed a Tuberculosis 
Commission to make a careful study of 
the tuberculosis conditions in that state. 

The commission points out that the 
people seeking cures have made the 
situation there extreme. The following 
suggestion of the secretary of the State 
Board of Health should be scattered 
broadcast through the country: 

1. Tuberculosis patients who think of 
migrating should first learn all that is 
known about the climate, opportunities 
for making a livelihood, living conditions, 
laws, attitude of the people toward 
patients in their condition, and special 
accommodations for their care in the place 
to which they intend to go. Hundreds 
of patients— probably thousands — die 
of homesickness in strange communities 
who would have lived in their own homes 
under proper care. Many patients lose 
their vitality under the strain of the effort 
to find work that is suited to their training 
and condition. And many patients, if 
they only knew it, could find better con- 
ditions for recovery in their own com- 
munities — better food, better care, and 
better mental environment, with almost 
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as favorable climate for their needs — 
than they are likely to find in a strange 
community. 

The commission recommends also a 
comprehensive and logical plan for tak- 
ing care of California’s own tubercular 
patients. The first step in this plan is a 
chain of dispensaries so placed that there 
shall be one in every city of 10,000 or more 
people, and traveling dispensaries to 
provide one or two days’ service a month 
at convenient branch stations. These 
dispensaries are to furnish an early diag- 
nosis and expert advice to all sufferers 
from tuberculosis and to obtain early 
information of the existence of all cases 
so that the spread of infection may be 
limited. 

The second step of the plan proposes 
two sanatoria for hopeful cases, five farm 
colonies for convalescents, and hospital 
beds for 1,500 probably incurable cases. 
Bills before the present session of the state 
legislature, with a fair chance of passage, 
provide for carrying these recommenda- 
tions into effect. The estimated first 
cost is $1,160,000, and the estimated yearly 
cost of maintenance is about $1,000,000, 
which is a reasonable sum to expend to 
save an annual loss of at least $8,000,000 
in lost wages and cost of care, and an 
incalculable amount of suffering. 

A similar method of meeting the tuber- 
culosis problem is suggested by Dr. E. H. 
Galloway, the executive officer of the 
Mississippi State Board of Health. His 
plan is that every county shall take care of 
its own consumptives; or perhaps, where 
counties are particularly free from the 
disease, that two or three counties shall 
combine. Open air camps under com- 
petent physicians would produce the 
maximum of health to the patients with 
the minimum cost of money and suffering. 
The patients would not be far removed 
from their families and friends, and this 
should add to their chance of recovery. 
Dr. Galloway concludes his recommen- 
dation with these words, which are as 
applicable to most of the rest of the coun- 
try as they are to Mississippi: 

We now know that a large number of these 
cases can be cured which we formerly thought 
were doomed. How much better this method 
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would be than to send them West, as we now 
do, a great many of them without money and 
no means to support themselves, practically 
outcasts, unable to work, and a-care to the com- 
munity where they go, dying among strangers. 


A WORLD’S WORK ANNOUNCE- 
MENT . 


‘i | “HE Wor _p’s Work, as its readers 
know, is under obligation to but 
one class of persons, namely, its 

readers; and to them it is under a definite 

contract to publish thetruth, as nearly as it 
can ascertain the truth, and to remain 
free — free to pass unbiased judgments on 
public policies and public men. For in- 
stance, it thought it wise to approve most 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies during his Presi- 
dency; but it did not hesitate to oppose Mr. 

Roosevelt last fall, when he was a candidate 

for a third term. It preferred Mr. Taft’s 

election in 1908; but it did not hesitate 


thereafter to criticize what seemed his 
mistakes and hesitant temperament; and 
it opposed his reélection last year. This 
perfect freedom is the breath of life of this 
magazine. 

These obvious remarks it seems pardon- 
able now to repeat because Mr. Walter H. 
Page, who has been the chief editor of the 
Wor_p’s Work, has accepted a post in 
the diplomatic service. He has _ with- 
drawn from the management of the maga- 
zine and its councils during the period of 
his Government service, leaving it wholly 
free from any imaginary obligation to Mr. 


‘Wilson’s administration or to Mr. Page 


himself. The magazine will suffer no 
change, for the work of editing it has for 
a long time and in an increasing degree 
been team-work. The editorial staff are 
now old in its service. They work with 
unity of aim and with the single purpose 
of fairly and freely interpreting our many- 
sided life to its generous readers. 


INVESTMENT “‘CATS AND DOGS” 


WOMAN, living out in a thriv- 
ing Nebraska town, came into 
possession, through the death 
of her husband about a year 
ago, of an estate which consis- 

ted of a small mercantile business, a credit 
balance of a few hundred dollars at the 
local bank, and some stock certificates of 
the total face value of several thousand 
dollars, representing “investments” that 
had been made by her husband from time 
to time in a half dozen or more companies. 

She assumed at once the responsibilities 
of the management of the business, hopeful 
that, with the help of her two grown chil- 
dren, she could continue to make it yield, 
as it had in the past, a comfortable living 
for them all. But, to her dismay, she 
made the discovery shortly afterward 
that the business was burdened with debt, 
and that the creditors were not of the in- 
dulgent sort. 

Failing to obtain an extension of time 
in which to meet the creditors’ claims, and 
finding that she could not borrow enough 


money at the bank, she determined, 
reluctantly, as a last resort, to sell her 
stocks. She found, moreover, that the 
local banker could not help in that trans- 
action. So she sent to this magazine a 
list of her securities, and asked to be 
advised how to proceed to market them, 
and how much cash she could reasonably 
expect them to bring. 

The list was made up entirely of a kind 
of stocks about which there was a good 
deal of inquiry a few years ago, but which 
is rarely mentioned nowadays in this 
magazine’s investment correspondence. 
The records showed that two of the com- 
panies represented had gone out of busi- 
ness in 1906, apparently without sufficient 
assets to have made any accounting worth 
while. Two were found to have lost title 
to their properties through failure to pay 
taxes, and were classed as “‘dead’’. And 
three were found to have been promotions 
of men who had been gathered into the 
net of the post-office authorities, and con- 
victed on charges of using the mails to 
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defraud. The stocks were all useless as 
a means of saving the woman’s business. 

This story is typical of the kind most 
frequently heard about unwise investment. 
It has become a more or less common 
habit to think of the surplus of the un- 
wary country merchant, the mite of the 
widow, the legacy of the orphan, the 
hard-earned savings of the parson, or the 
spare dollars of the self-sacrificing school 
teacher, as the only funds that get ear- 
marked for the promotion of precarious 
enterprise. One reason for this notion is 
that the records of such cases are the most 
easily found. For instance, one may pick 
up one’s newspaper almost any day and 
find an account of the financial misfortunes 
of credulous investors of small means, who 
have been called to bear witness against 
the promoters of “‘get-rich-quick’’ schemes. 

Though it is undoubtedly true that the 
losses of investors of this class, lured into 
mistakes by extravagant advertisements 
in conscienceless newspapers or by cun- 
ningly written circular letters, run into 
many millions yearly, they are probably 
exceeded in amount by the losses that are 
made in securities of doubtful merit by 
even the shrewdest and most successful 
business men. Not infrequently, a. case 
of the latter kind comes to light, where the 
“victim” is found to have been some man 
of great prominence in the financial world. 
He may even have been one of those 
commonly credited with some mysterious 
faculty for achieving success in the invest- 
ment markets — perhaps, one of those 
whose successes are sometimes ascribed to 
“inside information’”’ and other like ad- 
vantages that are not possessed by the 
average investor. 

For example, it was shown by the 
expert appraisal of the $70,000,000 estate 
of the late Edward H. Harriman that that 
great railroad genius and financier had 
among his holdings of securities worthless 
stocks and bonds of the par value of more 
than $4,000,000. Several millions of such 
securities were reported by the experts who 
completed in April last their appraisal of 
the real and personal property of the 
possessor of the great Astor fortune, who 
lost his life in the Titanic disaster in the 
spring of 1912. And while these instances 
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are being ndéticed widely in the current 
news, similar instances can be recalled 
from the older records. Appraisers of the 
$66,000,000 estate of Russell Sage, who 
died iti 1906, reported as worthless a 
miscellaneous lot of stocks and bonds, 
amounting to about $1,000,000 par value. 
Among the securities in the $75,000,000 
estate of Jay Gould, who died in 1892, 
there were worthless issues of the face 
value of $2,000,000. 

But, however striking these examples of 
unwise investments made by men so able 
to command investment wisdom, there 
is little in them that should cause the 
investor of more limited resources to 
despair. From the lists of worthless 
securities held by almost any wealthy 
investor like a Harriman or an Astor, it is 
necessary to make a good many elimina- 
tions to get at an estimate of the amount 
which measures actual error of judgment. 
Many stocks and bonds of strange names 
and characteristics find their way into 
the possession of such investors, bringing 
little, if any, expectation of return. The 
percentage of their capital which such men 
put deliberately into ventures of~ the 
essentially risky type is in most cases 
small indeed. The records show that, 
after all, the “rich man’s gamble,” pure 
and simple, is not as big by comparison 
as it is frequently made to appear. By 
way of contrast, consider the difference 
between the principles of distribution 
observed by the man who, out of resources 
of $70,000,000, stakes a million or so on 
enterprises of honest conception, which 
turn out merely to have been misguided, 
and the principles oberved by the inves- 
tor who, like the Nebraska lady, stakes 
nearly everything on enterprises that are 
as likely as not to be wilfully fraudulent. 

Just ordinary business prudence will 
usually tell any investor how to discrimi- 
nate for himself between these two kinds 
of enterprise, and how much, if any, rein 
he can properly give to his inclination to 
take a chance for large returns. Business 
prudence will allow the small capitalist, 
in mighty few instances, to go far afield 
from the safest of standard investment 
securities, and invariably it will prescribe for 
him the most competent banking counsel. 
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MR. BRYAN 


THE MELLOWED VETERAN OF MANY POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS AS HE APPEARS TO- 
DAY IN PUBLIC OFFICE AFTER SEVENTEEN YEARS IN THE OPPOSITION — 
A KINDLY, CONSCIENTIOUS,. DEVOUT, AND LABORIOUS MAN WHOSE 
CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC IS SIMPLICITY OF HEART AND MIND 


BY 
WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


HE relations between the Pres- 
ident and his Secretary of 
State afford Washington and 


| the political world in general 

their nost precious subject 
of gossip. Few politicians believed that 
Mr. Bryan would be in Mr. Wilson’s 
Cabinet. Many doubted that he would 
be asked; more believed he would 
decline. When they learned that he 
both had been asked and had accepted, 
there was a pretty general falling back on 
the dark prediction that the relationship 
of President and Premier would endure 
only a few months. Two men so ambi- 
tious, it was argued, could not possibly be 
expected to pursue a common course. 
Two temperaments so imperious could not 
get along together. Mutual suspicions, 
if not mutual antagonisms, were certain 
to arise. The aim of one would be to 
make his administration so great a suc- 
cess that he would be acclaimed for a 
second term; the other would hardly have 
that as an aim, especially in view of the 
Baltimore platform declaration in favor 
of a single term. 

With regard to the single term, that is 
a matter which undeniably lies unsettled, 
undiscussed, unreferred to, between the 
two men. But that is precisely where it 
ought to lie. There often arise questions 
which no discussion and no announce- 
ment of intentions can_ settle; which 
must be left to settle themselves. Mr. 
Bryan undoubtedly believes that the Bal- 
timore plank pledges Mr. Wilson to a sin- 
gle term. Probably Mr. Wilson has no 
such idea. He has never declared his 
acceptance of the Baltimore platform, and 
the single term plank is highly ambiguous— 


it assumes to pledge the candidate to “the 
principle” of a single term. There were 
those who believed that if Mr. Bryan were 
invited to join the Cabinet, he would ask 
Mr. Wilson whether they were in agree- 
ment on that plank. We may assume 
with entire confidence that that question 
was never asked —for, of course, Mr. 
Wilson could not have permitted himself 
to answer it. ‘ 

The truth is, the subject is peculiarly 
and entirely one which can be dealt with 
wisely, from every point of view, in just 
one way — and that way is, by letting it 
alone. It would be an exhibition of very 
poor taste for Mr. Wilson to refuse a sec- 
ond term before any one had suggested 
offering him one. It would be impolitic 
for him to 4o so, for it would weaken his 
influence. it would be as idle for him to 
do so as it was for one of his predecessors 
to refuse, four years in advance, a third 
term. If, as the campaign of 1916 draws 
on, Mr. Wilson’s administration has been 
a failure, it will not be necessary to appeal 
to the Baltimore plank to prevent his 
re-nomination. If it has been the success 
his friends believe it will be, the Baltimore 
plank will be forgotten; no pledge could 
have been invented so solemn that its recol- 
lection could stop his re-nomination. The 
single term question will settle itself. 

Now, Mr. Bryan knows this. He is not 
so unpractised in practical politics as to 
believe that an ambiguous platform plank 
is going to have any consideration in 1916. 
Yet to deny that the defeated hero of 
three campaigns would like to be President 
would take hardihood indeed. My con- 
clusion is that Mr. Bryan, so far as he is 
actuated by any ambitious anticipations, 
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expects nothing else than to succeed Mr. 
Wilson in 1921. He will then be only 
sixty-one years old, and he will be as 
mellowed and widely beloved a man as 
ever sat in the chair of Washington and 
Jefferson and Lincoln. Not a_ vestige 
then will remain of the hate that villified 
him. His career will round itself out 
completely, in the light which it is already 
assuming, as one of the most remarkable 
illustrations of the reversal of a people’s 
judgment. 

The only other tenable theory is that 
Mr. Bryan hopes to wreck the Adminis- 
tration. Some light on this hypothesis 
may be thrown by a passage of words that 
took place last winter; my account may 
be taken as authentic. A political friend 
was suggesting to Mr. Bryan that it would 
be a mistake for him to commit his for- 
tunes to the Wilson Administration. 
“Stay out of it,” he urged. “Suppose it 
is a failure. You will be involved, and 
be discredited yourself. The nomination 
in 1916 wouldn’t come to you, and if it 
did, it wouldn’t be worth while for a 
member of the Cabinet to run.” 

“Have you reflected, my friend,” was 
Mr. Bryan’s reply, “that if the Wilson 
Administration is a failure, it won’t be 
worth while for any Democrat to run in 
1916?” 

Mr. Bryan is in the Cabinet in good 
faith. It is impossible that he should not 
be conscious of the irony which, in the 
hour of Democratic victory, ignoring him 
who chiefly bore the burden and heat of 
the day, gave the reward to another. 
Mr. Bryan is hardly a philosopher, but he 
is believer in Providence, habituated to 
a pious submission to the inscrutable de- 
crees of the God whom he loyally serves. 


I] 


The time has come when a new estimate 
of the character of this remarkable man is 
making its way into the consciousness of 
the Nation. It would be untrue ‘to say 
that no man in our political history has 


been so vilified, for the language in which’ 


Jefferson was held up by his opponents 
to contempt and abhorrence has now 
passed out of the speaking and writing 
vocabulary of civilized society. But noth- 
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ing within the memory of this generation 
matches the abominating horror the 
shrieks of which greeted the nomination of 
the “cross of gold” orator. — 

To hear him execrated as a fellow of 
Aaron Burr, Benedict Arnold, and Judas 
Iscariot was common a dozen years ago. 
“Mouthing demagogue,” “anarchist,” 
“renegade,” “puppet in the blood-imbued 
hands of Altgeld’ — such were the ordi- 
nary epithets by which he was described. 
| have seen men cleanse their mouths 
after having spoken the name of Bryan. 
For years, half of the people of the United 
States piously believed that William 
Jennings Bryan was_a depraved, vicious 
man; an enemy of law and of Society. 
Almost as many more, it is true, hailed 
him as a Savior; thousands would have 
laid down their lives for him. But the 
astonishing fact is that the virulence of 
the hate which, on his appearance, broke 
out and raged like a pestilence or a mania, 
has disappeared. He has not changed; 
he has not recanted. He has just lived. 

“What is truth?” said jesting Pilate, 
and would not stay foran answer. “ What 
is success?’”’ is a query on which the medi- 
tative might reflect with possible profit. 
To go down in battle three times; to be 
still denied, in 1912, what seemed almost 
within reach in 1896; after sixteen years 
of unprofitable fighting to hand over the 
leadership at the dawn of a new and pro- 
pitious day to a new captain unheard of 
in the earlier battles — this would not com- 
monly be said to describe “‘success.’”’ But 
can you say that that man is a defeated 
man who now sees his principles prevail 
and the party that he fought to save from 
itself finally committed to all he stood and 
stands for and finally triumphant in the 
Nation that so long rejected it? There is 
nothing so vulgar as “success.”” Anybody 
can “succeed.” It takes the great to 
“fail.” Mr. Bryan belongs to one aris- 
tocracy —the aristocracy of men who 
might “succeed,” but who magnificently 
decline to do so; who set their hearts 
on a great end but scorn to stipulate for 
the personal rewards which in the eyes of 
the vulgar are the proof and perquisites 
of triumph. 

At the nominating convention held in 
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St.Louis in 1904, Mr. Bryan, declining then 
to run a third time, returned the commis- 
sion, as he put it, which he had held for 
eight years as leader of the party. The 
climax of this, one of his most affecting 
speeches, was in these words: 

“You may dispute whether | have fought 
a good fight; you may dispute whether | 
have finished my course; but you can not 
deny that | have kept the faith.” 

And the faith has triumphed. The 
free coinage of silver, even if you regard 
it as an utterly mistaken and mischievous 
idea, was, after all, only a passing expres- 
sion of the doctrine that human rights 
are higher than property rights. On the 
subject of the relationship of the man and 
the dollar, the thought of the Nation has 
been completely revolutionized within the 
last sixteen years — and it is that revolu- 
tion which has given birth to the whole 
programme of economic reform and social 
justice with its concern over the welfare of 
women and children, workingmen’s in- 
surance, and all the rest of it. The initia- 
tive and referendum, which might have 
been a rare zodlogical specimen, so far as 
most people knew, when Mr. Bryan began 
to advocate it, is here. Direct nomina- 
tions, campaign publicity, the responsi- 
bility of the courts to the people, are popu- 
lar and triumphing doctrines. The Con- 
stitution has been altered to permit the 
’ popular election of United States Senators 
and the imposition of the income tax. 

Is this failure or success? 

Indeed, so thorough has been the tri- 
umph of Mr. Bryan’s faith that, unless 
he shortly finds new articles for it, he will 
be left behind by the progressive temper of 
the country. It was after Mr. Roosevelt’s 
election to the Presidency eight years ago, 
during a dinner at which they were both 
present, that I heard Mr. Bryan humor- 
ously charge the Republican President 
with having “stolen his clothes.” Mr. 
Bryan told how an old darkey woman lying 
sick had finally sent for the white physi- 
cian in the neighborhood, the colored 
“doctor” having failed to give her relief. 
The new physician said: “Well, aunty, 


you had to send for me after all, didn’t 
your 
your 


What did that old fraud do for 
Did he find out what was the 
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matter with you? 


Did he take your 
temperature?” Aunty replied: “’Deed 
sir, | don’t know what all he done took. 
I ain’t had time look ’round yit, but dem 
no ’count niggahs liable take anything.” 
Mr. Bryan wasn’t sure that Mr. Roosevelt 
had left him even his temperature. That 
was a good joke in 1905. In 1913, it isa 
pure matter-of-fact statement to say that 
Mr. Bryan has, between Democrats and 


‘Progressives, been spoiled of every idea 


he ever had. 
III 


There shines out in Mr. Bryan’s life a 

personal quality without recognition of 
which no analysis of his character is 
complete — a quality which indeed is its 
core and key. 
* Where, outside of the story of this man’s 
life, shall you find a candidate for Congress 
at the close of the campaign gravely and 
gently presenting his adversary with a 
copy of Gray’s “Elegy,” expressing good 
wishes for his foeman, whether the mor- 
row’s balloting gave or forbade him 


The applause of listening Senates to com- 
mand! 


Where, in the annals of hot partisan 
strife, will you find an orator, facing the 
enmity of a frenzied national convention, 
throwing away a point because he had 
caught sight of a wife in the throng of ten 
thousand? 

The first draft of Mr. Bryan’s resolu- 
tion asking for the withdrawal of Mr. Ryan 
and Mr. Belmont from the Baltimore 
convention contained a passage referring 
to the methods by which Mr. Taft had 
just obtained his re-nomination at Chicago. 
It was the climax of the resolution. When 
Mr. Bryan came down from the platform 
after the dramatic speech offering this 
resolution, his friend and old-time secre- 
tary, Mr. Robert F. Rose, pulled him by 
the coat and said: “What became of the 
passage about Taft?’’ Mr. Bryan turned 
his head and asked in reply: “ Why, didn’t 
you see that Mrs. Taft was in the gallery?”’ 

Where, in all the chronicles of Jeffer- 
sonian simplicity, more or less spontane- 
ously practised in Democratic times at 
Washington, is a match for this? — 

Mr. Bryan now rides in a carriage 
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however, taxed Mr. Bryan’s strength to 


furnished by the Government and driven 
by an Irishman who has conducted the 
Secretaries of State about Washington for 
nearly a quarter of acentury. Mr. Bryan 
immediately became interested in his 
coachman, as he does in everybody 
associated with him in any capacity. A 
day or two before the delivery of the St. 
Pateick’s Day speech which, by its com- 
ment on the abolition of the House of 
Lords, caused some comment in England, 
the Secretary asked his driver if he were 
going to the St. Patrick’s Day dinner 
which the Irish societies of Washington 
were giving. No, the driver wasn’t going. 
“Well, I should like to have you go,” 
said Mr. Bryan, “and |’ll see that you get 
an invitation.” Accordingly, on the night 
of March 17th, the banquet at which the 
Secretary of State spoke was graced by 
the presence of his coachman, who was 
conspicuously placed, not only at the table, 
but on the programme; for, being a guest 
of honor and bearing the name of “ Barry,” 
which takes alphabetical precedence over 
“Bryan” and “Belmont,” for instance, the 
coachman found that lo! his name led all 
the rest! 

The conscientiousness of the man is 
unbelievable. Only his capacity for work 
makes it possible to execute the duties 
he lays upon himself. His labors as a 
campaigner will never be matched. | 
have myself been on the train with Mr. 
Bryan when he made an average of fifteen 
speeches a day for the best part of a week, 
and this is not an unusual record. So far 
as | know, his hardest day’s work was done 
in Missouri during the close of the cam- 
paign of 1908; starting from St. Joseph at 
four o'clock in the morning, Mr. Bryan 
concluded his thirty-second speech at 
half past one o'clock on the following 
morning. By midnight the newspaper 
correspondents were to a man utterly 
worn out. One or two of them heard the 
beginning of his last speech, which was 
made in the open air, as most of the others 
had been, and which was expected to last 
five or ten minutes. Mr. Bryan actually 
spoke an hour and a half with undiminished 
power. A few hundred men had waited 
up for him, and he gave them his best. 

Another jay’s work of that campaign, 
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the limit of his endurance. Starting from 
Rock Island, having had no sleep at all 
the night before on account of contin- 
ued conferences, the candidate journeyed 
across lowa, traveling by trolley and steam, 
making twenty-two speeches before he 
reached the end of his programme. He 
saw to it that the correspondents on the 
train were snugly provided for in Pullmans, 
and then disappeared. A little later his 
secretary found him stretched out on a 
hard seat of a wretched car at the back of 
the train. He was utterly exhausted, but 
had not failed to see everybody else com- 
fortably in bed before he fell down to his 
own comfortless rest. 

Of his public labors, everybody knows; 
of the long hours at his desk, the public 
knows nothing. At the close of the cam- 
paign of 1896, after the staff of correspon- 
dents had departed from Lincoln, he found 
that there still remained unanswered 
60,000 letters. Every one of these was 
answered, with Mrs. Bryan’s help. It 
took the two of them a year and a half. 

An instance of Mr. Bryan’s conscien- 
tiousness was afforded a friend who once 
found him working over-time signing 
several hundred photographs which had 
been sent in for his autograph. Near by sat 
his brother, Mr. Charles Bryan, idly scrib- 
bling a signature which an expert could 
not have told had not been written by 
“William J. Bryan.” The suggestion 
that Mr. Charles Bryan’s aid would 
greatly facilitate the writing of those auto- 
graphs provoked an indignant response 
from Mr. Bryan. 


IV 


The word that describes Mr. Bryan 
is simplicity. He is that quality incarnate. 
He might be a character imagined by 
Dickens — whose characters are traits, 
characteristics, qualities, personified. Mr. 
Bryan is stmpleness personified. His heart 
is simple, and his mind is simple, almost 
obvious. His moral strength is the single- 
ness of his conscience, the definiteness 
with which, shaking off accidents and 
complications, it sees, laid bare, the core 
of the matter, the issue between right 
and wrong. There abides the greatness 
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that its magnificence is such that it in- 
spired the sacred lines: 


and lovableness of the man. His popu- 
larity lies in the corresponding simplicity 
of his mind; its instinct to restrict itself 
to primitive truths—some would call them 
commonplaces. His mind does not range. 
It has no fancy for exploring. It rests 
well content in the land of everyday things. 
So do the minds of the vast majority. of 
us. He has a warm imagination and a 
tendency toward florid imagery, the most 
impressive stage presence Americans have 
ever seen, the most wonderful voice that 
ever fell upon ravished ears, and an un- 
erring understanding of the mind of the 
common man — because it is his own. 
William J. Bryan has a democratic 
mind; he will no more allow himself to 
become a mental aristocrat than a social 
one. Emerson, Longfellow, Mrs. Hemans, 
Luise Miihlbach, are good enough for him. 
He has no desire to sample outside the 
staple authors who have endeared them- 
selves to the common people. He is no 
Brahmin. He affects no knowledge of 
art, the drama, the opera, or advanced 
literature. He owes nothing to Bernard 
Shaw, Maeterlinck, Hauptmann, Hardy, 
Ibsen, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Amiel, 
Royce, James, Bergson, not even to 
Wilson’s masters, Burke, Bagehot, to 
Wordsworth or Lamb. The exception 
is Tolstoi, to whom he was drawn by the 
Russian’s literal idea of the Christian life. 
His own nearest approach to the writing 
of literature was his “Reply to Letters 
from a Chinese Official,” in which he 
argues the superiority of Christian over 
pagan civilization with a gravity which 
appears a trifle over-literal when we know 
that the “Chinese Official’s’”’ letters were 
a hoax. Besides, Mr. Bryan has written 
a travel book. He tells the story of his 
journey around the world in a chronicle 


which faithfully records every movement 


and extends due thanks for every courtesy 
received from consuls and fellow-travelers. 
The book contains much valuable sta- 
tistical information and is illustrated with 
photographs of the Bryans, on shipboard 
and camel-back, standing by the Pyramids, 
in Japanese gardens, and at the entrance 
to Buddhist temples. It is repeatedly 
stated that the scenery is fine; at one point 
it must have been, for the author notes 


What*though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 

Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile. 


It is the narrative of a simple-hearted 
traveler, written for his neighbors at 
home, unsophisticated, unpretending. ® 

His mind is not only democratic; his 
mental habit is curiously humble. He 
quotes like a school-boy. No platitude 
is so undeniable but he likes to adduce 
authority for it. “Jefferson states,” 
“Emerson tells us’ —what they tell 
us is that all men are created equal or 
that the dreams of one generation become 
the accepted facts of another. 

“An eminent Swiss, Mr. Carl Hilty, 
declares that regular employment at some 
work which satisfies the conscience and the 
judgment is essential to any true enjoy- 
ment of life.” Why drag in Hilty? We 
should as soon take William J. Bryan’s 
word for it as Hilty’s. I adduce this 
noticeable habit as a striking evidence of 
the simplicity and humility of his mental 
processes. 

The figures which fill his historic imagi- 
nation are such as those of Napoleon, 
Demosthenes, Nero, David and Elijah, 
and, first of all, Jesus of Nazareth. He 
draws his allusions from American history, 
the French Revolution, and a few well- 
tried and perfectly good classical subjects, 
like Scylla and Charybdis. And from 
the Bible. Mr. Bryan’s speeches and 
writings are crammed with Biblical quo- 
tations, allusions, and illustrations. He 
talks about Belshazzar’s Feast; about 
Naboth’s Vineyard. “ Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin!”’ he cries with impressive em- 
phasis. He goes about the country de- 
livering lectures, on what subjects? “The 
Prince of Peace;” “Thou Shalt Not Steal;” 
“Is the Young Man Absalom Safe?”’ “The 
Price of a Soul;”’ “Character;” “Faith;” 
“Missions.” Including these addresses 
in volumes of his speeches, he puts under 
each one the notice: 

(This address is not copyrighted and can be 
republished by any one desiring to do so.) 


Mr. Bryan has been addicted to Biblical 
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quotations all his life. Mrs. Bryan tells 
of the manner in which he asked for her 
hand. The time having come when it was 
appropriate that a pointed conversation 
should take place with her father, the 
young man began thus: 

“Mr. Baird, I have been reading Pro- 
verbs a good deal lately, and I find that 
Solomon says: ‘Whoso findeth a wife, 
findeth a good thing and obtaineth favor 
of the Lord.’”’ 

“Yes,” Mary Baird’s father replied, 
“But Paul suggests that while he that 
marrieth doeth well, he that marrieth 
not doeth better.” 

Dismayed only for a brief moment, the 
aspiring youth rejoined: 

“Paul may have said that, but surely 
Solomon would be the better authority on 
this point, because Paul never married.” 

I have no doubt that Mr. Bryan’s hold 
on the people is due in large part to his 
habitual use of Scriptural illustration. It 
is ceasing to be true; it has already ceased 
to be true in Eastern cities; but the people 
of the United States still know the Bible 
and are deeply affected by references to it. 
The East does not understand how great 
a part the pulpit and the Chautauqua 
platform play in the West, nor how much 
Mr. Bryan’s influence derives from the 
fact that he is the best known preacher of 
righteousness throughout vast sections of 
the land. 

Mr. Bryan is a deeply pious man. He 
holds family worship daily. He says 
grace at every meal — at dinner his family 
audibly join in the words of thanks. He 
has never been heard to use a profane nor 
an indelicate word, and such is the irradi- 
ance of his character that he never hears 
one. He does not, literally, know one 
card from another. He does not know 
the taste of liquor nor tobacco. Finally, 
he gives away, for charitable and religious 
purposes, more than he keeps for himself 
and his family. This is out of a chapter 
which may not be written during Mr. 
Bryan’s lifetime, but the statement is true. 

Yet this total abstainer admits that he 
once proposed to drink wine—under a cer- 
tain condition. In Japan, at a dinner at 
which the health of Admiral Togo was 
being drunk, Mr. Bryan’s glass was 
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observed to contain only water. ‘‘ You 
must drink the health in champagne!”’ ex- 
claimed one of the banqueters across the 
table. ‘‘No,”’ Mr. Bryan quickly replied, 
‘“‘your Japanese heroes won their victo- 
ries drinking water; | am drinking their 
health in water. When you win victories 
on champagne, | will drink your health in 
champagne.” 

His theology is of the old-fashioned 
variety. ‘Evolution’ to him still means 
the descent of man from the ape. His 
batteries are never silent against “the 
materialist who is endeavoring to drive 
God out of the universe.” He is strong 
on foreign missions. He is not ashamed 
to adhere to the religion of miracle, of 
salvation through the blood of the Saviour, 
and to preach it in public and private, with 
the zeal of an apostle. 

His philosophy of life is as simple as 
his theological faith. The world is a great 
and serious place, but after all, living in it is 
a perfectly plain matter. Right is right, 
and wrong is wrong. Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve. If the Lord be 
God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow 
him. To this disciple of the Lord every- 
thing is clear — the path of duty in pri- 
vate life, the assurance of immortality, 
the problems of the currency, of the tariff, 
and of international politics. | really 
suppose Mr. Bryan never had a religious 
nor a political doubt. 

He sees simply — sees everything in a 
definiteness, a distinctness, which to other 
observers it does not possess — sees every- 
thing in its idea, its elementary essence, 
as a Platonist might say. He visualizes 
like a child or a primitive man: that is a 
house, and this is a tree; that is Imperial- 
ism and this is the Money Power. A 
word or a phrase possesses no connota- 
tions; it holds but a single, unchanging 
meaning; and, above all, it has its definite 
moral assessment in the world of things. 
There is “Wall Street’? — not a phrase 
including, to be sure, the idea of great and 
manifold financial functions, but mainly 
suggestive of power often opposed to the 
general welfare; no, nothing like that. 
“Wall Street,’ for Mr. Bryan, is as 
definitely, as vividly, a personification of 
evil as Apollyon was to Bunyan’s hero. 
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These are the “ privileged classes”. They 
stand apart, easily distinguished, from the 
“masses.” Seethem. Count them. The 
idea that the masses and the classes pass 
into each other does not suggest itself. 
Everywhere, for Mr. Bryan’s literal mind, 
there are great gulfs fixed. He is not 
influenced, his judgments are not rendered 
less positive, by any suspicion that things 
may, after all, be just a little complex. 
He is detained by no conception of life 
and history as the resultant of confused 
and warring currents, involved motives, 
conflicting duties, unconscious ironies; he 
is disturbed by no consciousness of the 
bewildering contradictions of struggle and 
passion in which the world-travail works 
itself out. A simple man, all is simple 
to him. 

And does it need to be said how tre- 
mendous a power over the people is this 
faculty of simple vision? No Amiel ever 
led a people. Too much thought paralyzes 
in the world of action; only he who sees 
simply will smite. The simple man is the 
confident man. 

About the time of the announcement 
of the Administration’s attitude toward 
the Chinese loan, | had an opportunity 
of chatting with the Secretary of State. 
It seemed to him that there could be only 
one possible stand for Democrats to take 
in the matter; it was wonderful to him 
that anybody could think the question 
worth discussing. There were two kinds 
of people in the world: aristocrats and 
democrats. There were two theories of 
government: the aristocratic and _ the 
democratic. On the democratic theory of 
government, there were four reasons 
which forbade the United States from 
backing the bankers who wanted to lend 
money to China. Mr. Bryan ran off the 
four reasons on his fingers. That was all 
there was to the Chinese question. It 
reduced to the simple issue between 
aristocracy and democracy. He _ was 
conscious of no complications, no qual- 
ifications, no side considerations. | 
am not questioning the justice of 
Mr. Bryan’s conclusion. I agree with 
it, for that matter. But | am com- 
menting on the simplicity of the grounds 
on which he reached it. | 
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It is a rare and priceless quality — 
simplicity. Perhaps it is an adequate, 
as well as an unusual, equipment for a 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

All this can be said about Mr. Bryan 
without the slightest suggestion of dis- 
paragement. In the presence of the God- 
like power which the thousands at Balti- 
more saw wielded — surely the most mag- 
nificent human spectacle this generation 
has witnessed — what matters it that the 
orator is not a speculative philosopher? 
When one is talking of one of the Boan- 
erges or a Chrysostom, it is to pick no flaw 
in his genius to remark that he is not a 
connoisseur of mezzotints or a member of 
the Browning Society. Mr. Bryan could 
not be what he is — and be otherwise than 
he is; he could not have the power of his 
sublime simplicity and still be a sophis- 
ticated member of genteel, commonplace 
society. Nature, to make him a Bryan, 
has miraculously shielded him from the 
diverting, complicating temptations of 
culture, as a saint is shielded by divine 
grace from the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. Mr. Bryan is a 
modern monk. 

His literal belief in the Bible, his inno- 
cence of artistic culture, his lack of interest 
in aught but well-approved literature, his 
indifference to social distinctions — all 
these things are the other face of that 
supreme moral simplicity which is the 
secret of his power over his great army of 
followers—a power greater, probably, than 
any other man has ever wielded in the 
history of our country. 


V 


Mr. Bryan confesses that he had looked 
forward with considerable fear to the tak- 
ing of office. He had not held office for 
many years. He had lost, if he had ever 
had, the office habit. He was used to 
being in the opposition. But he has found 
it most delightful. He has found it a 
very great satisfaction to be associated 
with a man like Mr. Wilson, a man of 
clear mind, definite thoughts, and precise 
speech. Mr. Bryan speaks warmly of 
the delights of the Cabinet meetings, 
which are conducted in the spirit of the 
utmost freedom and candor, but where 
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MR. BRYAN AS SECRETARY OF STATE 
A NEW PORTRAIT, TAKEN AT HIS DESK IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT AT WASHINGTON 


mutual understanding and common sym- _ holding office as he once was in the habit of 
pathies go all the way around and across __ staying out of it. 

the council table. He thinks he will fall Here Mr. Bryan’s smile provoked the 
so easily into the ways of an official that tale of an old darkey who was profoundly 
he may become the victim of the habit of surprised when he heard the news of Mr. 
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Wilson’s nomination at Baltimore. Non- 
plussed, the darkey asked a white friend: 
“Who dat Marse Wilson de Democrats 
runnin’ for President? | had idee old 
Marse Bryan mos’ ginahly run.” 
“Yes,”’ said Mr. Bryan, “it takes a man 


a little while to break his old habits and | 


turn around. | was talking the other 
day with the working force of the Com- 
moner, and | said that they might pos- 
sibly have noticed some slight change in 
the policy of the paper. Heretofore, we 
had been ‘agin’ the Government, but we had 
now about concluded to support the Gov- 
ernment — it seemed to be behaving itself 
of late, pretty well, on the whole.”’ 

Then Mr. Bryan told a story of an 
editor who had been persuaded to see the 
light on the subject of the Philippines. 
He was in great mental distress, as he 
wished to bring his paper around with- 
out stultifying himself. Finally, he 
achieved a new point of view and immedi- 
ately sat down and wrote a long editorial 
which he brought triumphantly to Mr. 














MR. BRYAN IN 1883 


WHEN HE BEGAN TO PRACTISE LAW IN JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS 
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MR. BRYAN WAS BORN 


THIS HOUSE IN SALEM, ILL., IS LITTLE CHANGED FROM 
WHAT IT WAS 53 YEARS AGO 


WHERE 


Bryan, exclaiming: “How’s this for a 
starter!” 

Mr. Bryan’s “starter” was the re- 
nouncing of the Dollar Diplomacy in the 
Far East; it is a mistake to credit the 
President alone with the termination of 
that policy. 

Soon after he had entered on his new 
office, I asked Mr. Bryan if he felt at 
home in it. “Your interests,’ I said, 
“have appeared to be chiefly in questions 
of internal policy. Now that you have 
to deal with questions of external policy, 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, do you feel 
that you are in rather a new field?”’ 

“Not at all,’’ was his reply. And then, 
characteristically, “The principles upon 
which foreign questions must be dealt 
with are precisely the same as_ those 
which govern in dealing with internal 
questions. There are no moral principles 
applying to groups other than those that 
apply to individuals. For instance, if 
you ask me whether | believe in the com- 
mand, Thou shalt not steal, | answer 
yes, without asking what the amount 
involved is. The amount is not material 
when there is a principle involved.”’ 

“Nor is the character of the parties 


involved, I suppose?”’ 
“Exactly. It does not matter whether 
they are individuals or governments. 


And so, | find nothing new in the problems 
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HIS RESIDENCE IN JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH HE AND MRS. BRYAN FIRST 
MADE THEIR HOME 


of international relations. The same rules 
that enable a man to live peaceably with 
his neighbors can be applied to nations, 
and they will enable nations to live peace- 
ably with each other.” 

Hearing Mr. Bryan say it so confidently, 
with the superb lift of the head and the 
prophetic fire in his magnificent eye, one 
believed it — for a moment. 

“But is that quite an accurate account 
of the matter?’’ I did manage to say. 
“In private life we have courts to which 
we are forced to go to settle our quarrels. 
In international life, there are no tri- 
bunals before which nations can be haled.”’ 

“| was saying that the rules that apply 
between individuals, applied between 
nations, would enable them to live in 
peace. I was speaking of normal condi- 
tions. Of course, war cannot be con- 
sidered a normal condition. (Mr. Bryan 
showed a slight lack of humor.) I was 
speaking of normal conditions and rela- 
tions and of questions that ordinarily 
come up for consideration; the more 
perfectly you can apply to international 
affairs the moral principles that govern 
individuals, the less likely you are to have 
war. You do not need any new or dif- 
ferent moral code.” 

The new Secretary of State is not an 
advocate of international arbitration. 

“Do you object to it?” I asked him. 


“Not at all. I am willing to go as far 
with arbitration as you can go, but | 
recognize that you cannot go farther than 
you can. No matter what you might 
say about what ought to be done, you 
have to do what the people are ready to 
do. You cannot move faster than the 
people. At this time it is impossible to 
have arbitration for all questions, and it is 
impossible to let anybody decide what 
questions can be submitted to arbitration. 
That is the trouble with all arbitration 
treaties; it was the trouble with those 
the last Administration worked on. You 
agree to arbitrate everything except ques- 
tions of national integrity and _ honor. 
In the heat of a disagreement every ques- 
tion seems to involve the national honor. 
Who is going to decide that?’’ 

Mr. Bryan has what he thinks is an 
original plan for the preservation of peace. 
As far back as 1905 he proposed it, at a 
dinner in Tokio, and the following June 
he laid it before a London conference at 
which twenty-six nations were represented. 
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MR. BRYAN AS EDITOR 


OUTSIDE THE OFFICE OF THE “COMMONER” IN LIN- 
COLN, NEB. 
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MR. BRYAN’S FORMER RESIDENCE AT LINCOLN, NEB 
the idea is that wars that can be delayed 


till passions cool are not likely ever to be 
fought; and that when impartial inquiry 


The plan proposes, not arbitration, but 
stig 


investigation — compulsory investigation 
with world publicity. The gist of 
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THE DINING ROOM OF THE BRYAN HOUSE AT LINCOLN 
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“FAIRVIEW, THE BRYAN FARM AND HOME, NEAR LINCOLN 


has informed the world of the rights and_ court, will reach and make felt a verdict 
wrongs of an international dispute, the that no nation would dare oppose. 
world conscience, without any formal Mr. Taft’s peace programme included 
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WHERE MR. BRYAN’S GUESTS USED TO SMOKE 
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MRS. BRYAN 
WHO HAS BEEN MR. BRYAN’S INTELLECTUAL COMRADE IN ALL HIS POLITICAL CAREER 
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MR. BRYAN’S ARRIVAL AT THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT BALTIMORE 


WHERE HE DOMINATED A GATHERING THAT WAS DIVIDED BY FACTIONAL BITTERNESS AND WELDED IT INTO 
A COHERENT ORGANIZATION PLEDGED TO A PROGRESSIVE CANDIDATE AND A PROGRESSIVE PLATFORM 


this idea (for which he gave the Democrat “That is not sufficient,” said Mr. 
credit) but left the investigation to be Bryan, “inasmuch as when excited neither 
invoked by either party. party might ask for it, for fear it might be 
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MR. BRYAN AND HIS SECRETARY, “BOB” ROSE 


WHOSE DEVOTION TO HIS CHIEF IS TYPICAL OF THE AFFECTIONATE LOYALTY THAT THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
HAS AROUSED IN MILLIONS..OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
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MR. BRYAN IN EGYPT ON HIS TRIP AROUND THE WORLD IN 1908 






regarded as an indication of weakness or of _ provided for as a matter of course, so that 
unwillingness to stand by what they it will not depend upon the request of 
believed to be their rights. It ought tobe’ either party, and all nations should be 
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SIGHTSEEING IN MEXICO 











MR. BRYAN 


bound by an agreement to submit these 
questions before declaring war or com- 
mencing hostilities. 

“The investigation should be held by a 
body which would make a report, a reason- 
able time being given in which the report 
could be made, and it would be proper to 
stipulate that there would be no change 
by either party during this time; that is, 
that a party shall take no advantage of 
the delay materially to alter its strength. 

“Such an agreement ought to be made 
with every other nation, putting us there- 
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opportunity for the operations of all the 
peace forces of the world and time for 
public opinion to act. When a man is 
mad, he talks about what he can do; when 
he is calm, he talks about what he ought 
to do. This plan does not require that 
you surrender this right to decide for your- 
self what is a question of national honor; 
it provides for nothing but investigation 
and publicity and reserves the right to act 
independently afterward. That right will 
never be exercised unless the cause will 
stand investigation and publicity.” 





THE CELEBRATION OF MR. BRYAN’S RETURN TO AMERICA IN 1908 


FROM HIS TRIP AROUND THE WORLD, WHEN THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
CAME TO NEW YORK TO JOIN IN AN ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION THAT FORECAST HIS THIRD NOMINATION FOR 


THE PRESIDENCY BY THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


fore in the attitude of extending the same 
offer to every nation, big or little, and my 
ownconviction is that if this Nation entered 
into such an agreement with other nations, 
it would practically end war. | doubt if 
there would be another war. 

“The sort of treaty | suggest would be 
an announcement that the time has come 
when civilized nations cannot begin shoot- 
ing at each other until the cause of the 
shooting has been investigated and an- 
nounced to the world. It would give an 


Mr. Bryan reminded me that he had 
long been an advocate of reform in the 
diplomatic service. Nine years ago he 
began to advocate the building of em- 
bassies. He did this for two reasons: 

“First, we ought to have no department 
of the Government which is not open to 
all its people who are qualified to fill the 
offices. Money should not be a necessary 
qualification. Second, and of equal im- 
portance, in a way, we should be able to 
control the manner of living of those who 
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THE BRYAN RESIDENCE IN WASHINGTON 


FORMERLY THE HOME OF THE WIDOW OF GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN, LEASED BY MR. BRYAN FOR USE DURING 
HIS TERM AS SECRETARY OF STATE 


represent us in order that they may not 
misrepresent us before the world and in 
order that rich men may not embarrass us.” 
“You would make it obligatory upon the 
ambassador to live in the house provided?”’ 
“Certainly. We should build and fur- 


nish the place, and the expenditures of our. 


representative should be limited, if~ not 
expressly, by an understanding, in order 
that it may be clear that this country 
does not authorize or even permit its 
representatives to ape the extravagances 
of the old world.” 

I asked Mr. Bryan if his devotion to 
democracy as the ideal principle of govern- 
ments inspired him with any definite aims 
that might properly be exercised in the 
field of our foreign relations. He replied, 
] thought with unusual warmth: 

“A government cannot, of course, inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of another. 
But it can set up an example. A man — 
and a nation — is responsible for his or its 
example, although under no obligation to 
try to make others conform to it. But the 
effect of example is often underestimated, 
and | shall be disappointed if the demo- 
cratic example set by this Administration 


does not have a larger influence toward the 
progress of democracy on other nations.” 

Few men could have gone through Mr. 
Bryan’s experiences and come out of them 
with the mellow sweetness of temper 
which he shows to-day. His face is fuller 
than of old, so that it is unlikely that he 
can still whisper in his own ear, but his 
easily kindled smile is an engulfing per- 
formance and the warming kindliness of his 
glance is a lay benediction. There is 
nowhere about him a trace of jealousy 
or disappointment. He seems to love sto- 
ries of which he is the victim. When last 
year his admirers were urging him to stand 
for the nomination again he used to take 
refuge in this narrative: 

“A certain cowboy came into town one 
night, and having got pretty well exhilar- 
ated, made his way into the dance-hall. 
He made himself obnoxious, and was led 
to the door. But he returned, went in 
again, and repeated the performance; this 
time he was dragged to the duor and pushed 
out into the street. He returned a third 
time, however, whereupon he was kicked 
across the hall, hit overthe head withchairs, 
and flung headlong into the gutter. When 
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he came to himself and had got the sand 
out of his mouth and the blood out of his 
eyes, he was heard to say: ‘They can’t 
fool me. I know what’s the matter. They 
don’t want me in there.’”’ 

He is always finding occasion to joke 
about his unhappy experiences. Even 
when he was in Japan, in the course of a 
speech acknowledging the _hospitalities 
he had there received, he observed that 
he had been “tenderly drawn toward the 
Emperor of Japan because when his Maj- 
esty had established the chrysanthemum 
as the imperial emblem, he kad drawn the 
flower with sixteen petals, thus giving the 
highest Oriental sanction to the doctrine 
of ‘sixteen to one.’”’ 

He speaks without malice of such treat- 
ment even as that one night handed out to 
him by Governor Thayer, of Nebraska. Mr. 
Thayer, long his political enemy, was pre- 
siding at a non-partisan mass meeting at 
which Mr. Bryan was to appear. When 
Mr. Bryan took his place on the platform 
the Governor pretended not to recognize 
him and asked his name. The reply was 
“William Jennings Bryan.” “Oh, Mr. 
Bryan,” said the chairman, “I am glad to 
meet you. Do you speak or sing?”’ 

On a much earlier occasion, when he 
was indeed unknown, Mr. Bryan was given 





an amusing introduction to an audience. 
He was just out of school. A Democratic 
meeting was being held in the public 
square at Jacksonville, Ill. The sched- 
uled speakers were slow in_ arriving, 
and the crowd grew impatient. Someone 
on the platform suggested to the chairman, 
a venerable citizen of the town, that there 
was present a young man who was making 
a name as an orator, and that he be called 
on to fill up the time. The young man 
consented. “How shall I introduce him?”’ 
whispered the chairman. “Oh, just say 
that we will now hear William J]. Bryan, 
a rising attorney of this place.” The 
chairman turned to the audience, obtained 
silence, and announced: “We will now 
have the pleasure of listening to William 
Rising Bryan, a jay attorney of this city.” 
To-day the thrice-defeated candidate 
who has come to Washington to sit at 
the right hand of the new Democratic 
President is telling these stories, and a 
score like them, with great glee. His 
favorite hero, I think, is a farmer whom 
he calls John, who had just heard from 
the girl of his choice that she returned 
his love. John went to the front door, 


opened it, went out, stood looking up at the 
stars, and said, “Oh! Lord, | hain’t got 
nothin’ against nobody no more.” 





AT PRESIDENT WILSON’S INAUGURATION 
GREETING AMBASSADOR JAMES BRYCE, OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND ESCORTING MRS. BRYAN THROUGH THE CROWD 











WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO 


HELPING TO MAKE NEW YORK A CLEANER, MORE HEALTHFUL, MORE BEAUTIFUL, 


AND GREATER CITY 


BY 
GEORGE McANENY 


(PRESIDENT OF THE BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN) 


EFORE any one can get a true 
appreciation of the task of 
those who conduct the govern- 
ment of New York City and 
plan its improvements, he must 

have some grasp of what New York really 
is and really means —the territory it 
covers, the immensity and variety of its 
population, the traffic on its railways, the 
amount of money that it spends in a year, 
and all the rest of it. Most of us have 
read statistics about the city, at one time 


MR. GEORGE 


or another, but these are likely to be 
quickly forgotten. And the significance 
of them is necessarily lost upon thousands 
of people, far away, to whom they are 
mere colorless figures. Some comparisons 
and contrasts may serve as a starting 
point for the man who wants to under- 
stand what is being done to make New 
York a more healthful, a cleaner, a more 
beautiful, and a still greater city. 

The Federal Census of 1910 gave New 
York City a population of 4,766,883 — 





McANENY 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, NEW YORK CITY, WHOSE WORK TO HELP ORGANIZE THE 
BUSINESS ACTIVITIES OF THE CITY ON A BUSINESS BASIS HAS PLACED HIM AMONG THE FOREMOST CON- 
STRUCTIVE MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATORS IN THE UNITED STATES 


— 
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RECLAIMING SIDEWALKS TO THE USE OF THE PUBLIC 
TWO VIEWS, FROM THE SAME POINT, ON EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK, BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
PRIVATE OBSTRUCTIONS TO TRAFFIC WERE REMOVED AT MR. MCANENY’S SUGGESTION. THIS WORK, WHICH 
HAS BEEN DONE ALL OVER THE CITY, HAS RESTORED TO THE PUBLIC MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ WORTH OF PROPERTY 





SIGNING THE CONTRACTS FOR THE NEW SUBWAY 


{HAT WILL HELP TO RELIEVE THE CONGESTION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC UP AND DOWN MANHATTAN ISLAND AND 
BETWEEN MANHATTAN AND BROOKLYN 
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A BUILDING THAT HOUSES A CITY 

THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, IN NEW YORK, THAT 
WILL BE THE WORKING QUARTERS OF 10,000 PEOPLE 
TO CARRY WHOM TO THEIR HOMES WOULD REQUIRE 
THE USE OF ALL THE SUBWAY TRAINS THAT COULD 
SAFELY LEAVE THE NEAREST STATION DURING FIFTEEN 
MINUTES. DOZENS OF OTHER GIANT SKYSCRAPERS 
IN THE SAME DISTRICT SEND THEIR OCCUPANTS TO 
THE TRAINS AT THE SAME HOUR 


more by about half a million than the 
population of Virginia and North Carolina 
combined. The Department of Health’s 
estimate of the city’s present population 


iS 5,372,983. 
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Opposite the Post Office, on lower 
Broadway, there has just been completed 
a building, 780 feet high, which will pro- 
vide working quarters for 10,000 people. 
If all the men and women employed in this 
one “skyscraper” should attempt to go 
uptown by the subway at the end of the 
day it would take the ten-car express 
trains, running at the. intervals now 
established, fifteen minutes to haul them 
away. Though this happens to be the 
highest structure in the city, there are 
others nearly as large; it is one of dozens 
that accommodate four or five thousand 
people each and one of hundreds that 
accommodate more than a_ thousand 
people each. The number of these great 
buildings is steadily growing 

In the year that ended on June 30, 1912, 
the surface, elevated, and underground 
railway companies of the city collected 
1,622,979,709 passenger fares, or 4,446,000 
a day. The number of passengers 
carried in a year on all the steam rail- 
roads of the United States is about 
1,000,000,000, which is less than New 
York’s local passenger traffic by about 
623,000,000. 

The total traffic of all the city lines 
increased 71,000,000 between igi1 and 
1912, and the figures now available show 
that the increase between 1912 and 1913 
will be just as great or greater. 

The assessed valuation of taxable real 
estate in New York is $8,006,647,000, 
an increase of $5,543,512,000 in the fifteen 
years that have passed since the Greater 
City was created. The city’s net “con- 
stitutional” funded debt — after deducting 
the bonds held in the sinking fund and the 
self-supporting rapid transit, dock, and 
water bonds — is $563,313,501. 

The city’s budget for 1913, as already 
made up and printed, amounts to 
$192,711,000. (The Belgian Government 
spends about $130,000,000 a year.) This 
is for running expenses — education, 
health, police protection, maintenance of 
parks and streets, interest on the debt, 
and so forth — and does not include capital 
expenditures through bonds issued for 
permanent improvements. 

In the fifteen years between January 1, 
1898, and January 1, 1913, the appropria- 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF A CIVIC CENTRE FOR NEW YORK CITY 


THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND, THE HALL OF RECORDS TO THE LEFT OF 
OLD CITY HALL IN THE CENTRE OF THE PARK 
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tions for public improvements— not in- 
cluded in running expenses — amounted 
to $797,200,000, divided as follows: 


Water supply. $149,600,000 
Rapid transit subways 93,100,000 
Schools, colleges, and libraries 108,000,000 
Other public buildings 69,250,000 
Docks and ferries —e 84,250,000 
Bridges and bridge approaches 90,000,000 
New streets, roads, and sewers 148,000,000 


Parks, driveways, recreation grounds 30,000,000 
Other municipal improvements . 25,000,000 


It would be possible to go on stringing 
out figures of this kind indefinitely, but 
these will suffice for my purpose. And 
it would indeed be idle to present them 


in any spirit of boastfulness, for the great- 
ness of New York is the product of nat- 
ural conditions and economic forces far 
beyond the control of any of us. These 
few statistics are useful here only in that 
they reflect the size and seriousness of the 
problems which the. people of the city, 
through their representatives, have to 
face and solve. 

“What we are trying to do” would 
seem a more fitting title for this subject, 
for no one who has a part in the city 
government can fail to realize how much 
his work is interwoven with that of his 
associates and how essential it is that, if 
the work is to be done successfully, they 
must all pull together. Yet every one has 
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A SUGGESTION OF NEW YORK’S TRANSIT PROBLEM 
CROWDS CLIMBING THE STAIRS TO THE ELEVATED RAILROAD, ENTERING THE KIOSKS TO DESCEND TO THE 
SUBWAY, AND BOARDING THE SURFACE CARS IN CITY HALL PARK. MORE THAN 4 MILLION PASSENGERS USE 
THE TRACTION LINES EVERY DAY, TO TRAVEL TO BROOKLYN, UPTOWN MANHATTAN, AND THE BRONX 
































his special functions and his special ac- 
tivities, and so I shall undertake to 
describe briefly in the following pages 
some of those municipal undertakings 
with which I have had most to do. In 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, the city already has a modified 
sort of “commission government.” The 
board is composed of the mayor, the comp- 
troller, the president of the board of 
aldermen, and the presidents of the five 
boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, the 
Bronx, Queens, and Richmond. Each 
of these officers is elected by the people, 
and each has separate executive powers 
independent of those of any of the rest. 
Collectively, and under the constant 
watchfulness and guidance of public opin- 
ion, they hold the city’s purse-strings and 
authorize the expenditure of its money. 
Upon all questions that arise, the first 
three of the officials named have three 
votes each. The presidents of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn have two votes each, 
and the presidents of the other boroughs 
one each, making sixteen votes in all. 
The expenses of all departments and the 
outlays for all improvements have to pass 
the scrutiny of this board and of a corps 
of experts in its service. In it rests also 
the power of granting franchises. 

The Borough of Manhattan — which 
made up most of the old City of New York 
—has 2,400,000 people, or nearly half 
the population of the consolidated city, 
and perhaps three quarters of its wealth 
in real estate. Directly in charge of the 
borough president, an independent elec- 
tive officer, elected by the borough vote 
alone, are the’ various bureaus of public 
works and the bureau of buildings. The 
former have to do with the laying and 
maintaining of pavements; keeping the 
city’s thoroughfares cleared of obstruc- 
tions ; mapping sewers, water mains, vaults, 
and subsurface conditions in general; and 
the construction and care of public build- 
ings and offices, public baths, and markets. 
he bureau of buildings passes upon the 
plans for all new buildings and alterations 
and sees that the laws governing these 
plans are carried out properly. The total 
number of employees under the president 
of Manhattan is about 3,000. 
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First, before telling of what I have tried 
to do as borough president, | purpose to 
discuss one or two phases of my work as 
a member of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. Necessarily, most of the 
business of the board is transacted by 
committees. It has fallen to my lot to 
serve upon a number of these — the 
budget committee, the corporate stock 
budget committee, which controls the 
use of the city’s credit, and others. I 
have, however, been particularly fortunate 
in serving as chairman of various com- 
mittees that have had to do more particu- 
larly with matters that come under the 
head of what I may even call my hobby 
—city planning. This, to me, has always 
been an absorbing subject. I do not use 
the phrase in its narrower sense of the 
mere laying out of parks and streets and 
boulevards, but in its larger significance 
as the science of directing the actual 
building and growth of a city along proper 
and rational lines. The formation of a 
rapid transit railway plan that will spread 
the population of a city among outlying 
sections and yet keep it close to the centres 
in point of time; the logical arrangement 
of streets and other public spaces; the 
clearing away of obstructions to traffic; 
the regulation of the height, size, and 
general arrangement of buildings to the 
end that dangerous congestion may be 
stopped and the appearance of the city 
saved; the creation of parks and play- 
grounds and public baths and hospitals 
— these are all included in city plan- 
ning, and, as I see it, they constitute 
the main concern of the leaders in the 
government of New York City at the 
present time. 

Fundamental, of course, in such under- 
takings, is the prudent expenditure of the 
city’s funds. Whatever vast visions we 
may have of the New York of the future, 
or of schemes for its rebuilding and re- 
arrangement, the virtue of knowing how 
not to use dollars as well as how to use , 
them can never lose its importance. The 
task is to spend and be economical at the 
same time; to strike a just balance be- 
tween constant development on the one 
hand and canny thrift on the other; and 
it is a task that calls for the most thorough 
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training and the deepest sense of responsi- 
bility that any group of men may possess. 

The chairmanship of the ‘committee 
on transit proposals,’ upon which Presi- 
dent Miller of the Bronx and President 
Cromwell of Richmond served with me, 
has been, I suppose, the most important 
of my board of estimate assignments. It 
was in that capacity that | took part in 
the drafting of the subway contracts that 
were signed last March. A proposal from 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
for the building and operation of various 
extensions of the present subway system, 
the cost to be borne partly by the city and 
partly by the company, was presented to 
the Public Service Commission on Decem- 
ber 5, 1910. Two weeks later this propo- 
sal was sent to the Board of Estimate with 
the statement that, subject to certain mod- 
ifications, the Commission was prepared to 
accept it. Under the law, both bodies 
must approve before contracts for either 
construction or operation of transit lines 
become effective. As some of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Estimate believed that 
a better solution could be reached through 
further negotiations, my committee was 
appointed to confer with the Public 
Service Commission in the matter, and 
the contracts finally presented were the 
result of the joint efforts of the Com- 
mittee and the Commission, headed by its 
chairman, Mr. Willcox. 

We entered these conferences fully 
realizing that the city needed better transit 
facilities and needed them immediately. 
But, also, we had to look to the future, 
to find a solution that would be lasting 
and not a makeshift. | can say with pro- 
found conviction that | believe the real 
solution has been found. The existing 
subway system and the great system of 
elevated railway lines in Brooklyn, with 
a combined trackage of 181 miles, have 
been used as nuclei in the laying out of 
the so-called “Dual Plan,’’ which will 
- comprise 494 miles of track. The ex- 
panded Manhattan Elevated system will 
bring the total track mileage of rapid 
transit lines to 614. With the old and 
new lines linked, the population of Greater 
New York gains the benefit of an almost 
universal five-cent fare, and the way is 
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laid for city expansion upon a scale not 
hitherto deemed possible. 

In order to provide an outlet for con- 
gestion at the centre of the city, many 
lines will run into the more sparsely de- 
veloped sections where real opportunities 
for comfortable home-building exist and 
where for some years to come railroading 
upon a purely commercial basis cannot 
pay. The Interborough Company, at 
the beginning, had proposed that it retain 
all the fares collected upon its present 
lines, and that the city stand the losses 
on all the new ones. The company holds 
the present subway lines under a 50- 
year lease, with the privilege of a 25-year 
renewal, and they can not be taken away 
from it. In order to get the complete 
system it desired, not simply for com- 
mercial return but for the purposes of 
city-building, the city’s representatives 
demanded that the receipts from both 
old and new lines should be pooled, and 
that the city, moreover, should retain the 
right to build other branches whenever 
it chose, and to add them to the system, 
virtually upon the same basis. As com- 
pensation for the value of its present leases, 
it was agreed that the company should 
retain annually out of the combined 
receipts the equivalent of the sum it 
earned two years ago. After that deduc- 
tion, and after the payment of operating 
and interest charges, all further profit is 
to be divided equally between the com- 
pany and the city. A similar arrange- 
ment was made with the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. 

For the current fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1913, the net earnings of the Inter- 
borough Company will exceed by about 
$1,530,000 the preferred amount which 
the city is to allow. This excess will 
become still greater during the four years 
before the new lines can be put in opera- 
tion, and every dollar of it means an ad- 
vantage to the city under the pooling plan. 

To build the new lines of the dual sys- 
tem, and to third-track and extend the 
Manhattan elevated lines as well, the 


great sum of $325,000,000 was required. 
As further consideration for their enlarged 
interest in the city’s transit facilities, the 
city induced the Interborough Company 



































to provide $1 10,000,000 of this sum, andthe 
Brooklyn Company $60,000,000, without 
further return to them than the payment 
of interest and sinking fund charges. As 
part of the bargain, the Interborough 
Company agreed to give to the city one 
half of the estimated 40 per cent. of 
increase in the net receipts of the Manhat- 
tan elevated lines. Both companies agreed 
to submit all their operations to the 
constant scrutiny of the city authori- 
ties, and to conform as well to whatever 
regulations the authorities might make 
governing the character and type of equip- 
ment, the fixing of schedules for train 
service, and operating methods in general. 

Both municipal construction and abso- 
lute municipal ownership are assured. 
Title to every rod of the lines vests in the 
city from the beginning, and the city is 
to let all construction contracts. The 
companies merely pay over their contri- 
butions to the Comptroller as they are 
required. Finally, the city reserves the 
right to take over the new lines, or par- 
ticular groups of them, after ten years, 
if it so likes, and is required merely in 
such an event to pay back the contribu- 
tions of the companies on a diminishing 
scale, until at the end of the lease period 
of 49 years both the lines and equipment 
shall come to the city without the pay- 
ment of a dollar. 

I presume that a settlement of this sort 
would have been impossible ten years 
ago. That it is possible to-day is an 
evidence of the degree in which a muni- 
cipality like New York is advancing in 
the recovery of its sovereign right, and 
in its capacity to serve the people upon 
a truly business basis. 

The committee on the proper regulation 
of the “height, size and arrangement of 
buildings within the city limits,” of 
which | am also chairman, has a work to 
perform scarcely less important than that 
of the transit committee. Although there 
are the minor regulations of the building 
code, affecting the details of construction, 
the owners of private property have been 
permitted to do about as they pleased 
with their ground areas. Buildings in 
lower Manhattan have gone to the height 
of forty and fifty stories. The latest and 
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tallest of these, to which I| have referred, 


will house 10,000 people. The problem 
of providing proper light and air and the 
ordinary sanitary facilities is becoming 
constantly more complicated, aside from 
the actual danger to life created by the 
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RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM OF NEW YORK CITY 


in short, is in grave danger of choking 
itself to death, unless some sensible regu- 
lation of the disposition of building areas 
is imposed. 

The Board of Estimate’s committee, 
under the authority given by the board, 
has associated with itself an advisory 
commission of experts, representing all 
the interests involved in the solution of 
this problem. This commission is hard 
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at work, and before long will no doubt 
recommend some feasible plan for the 
relief of what threatens to become an 
intolerable situation. Our object is not 
necessarily to forbid tall buildings, but to 
keep them within bounds; to stop the 
course of abnormal and artificial values 
upon lot areas in one small portion of the 
city, and through the enforced widening 
of building activity to bring about in- 
creases of value, and at the same time the 
offer of greater safety and comfort, in 
every other part of the city. 

Under the authority of the Board of 
Estimate, which has supreme control of 
the city’s streets, | have done what | 
could, in the capacity of Borough Presi- 
dent, to relieve existing traffic conditions, 
as well as to improve the face of the town, 
by widening the roadways of practically 
all the 100-foot streets, such as Fifth 
Avenue, Forty-Second, Thirty-Fourth, 
Twenty-Third, and Fourteenth streets, 
and by removing the encroachments of 
private property upon the sidewalks. For 
three centuries, all manner of encroach- 
ments — stoops, porches, porticos, area- 
ways, and even gardens—have projected 
upon the public’s sidewalk space. In a 
test case brought several years ago, the 
courts held that the city retained the 


right to oust every trespasser of this sort; ° 


and under this decision I have proceeded 
with the clearing up of every street where 
congestion has become considerable. The 
engineers of my department tell me that 
the area recovered is equivalent to a con- 
tinuous strip ten feet wide and thirteen 
miles long. The value of this property 
to the city is estimated at many millions. 


The widened streets are stately and 
beautiful, compared with the ragged 


streets of three or four years ago, and 
every one concedes, | think, that the 
aspect of the city has gained a new dignity. 

The maintenance of the pavements is 
one of the most important functions of the 
Borough President’s department, and the 
difficulties that it presents have become 
more and more serious with the rapid 
growth of automobile traffic and the 
introduction of immense automobile 
trucks. A conference of the consulting 


engineers of the five boroughs was called 
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at my suggestion, and, with the advice 
and assistance of the leading outside 
experts on paving, we revised radically 
the old paving specifications. The result 
is that the quality of pavement has been 
improved, and at the same time bidders 
who were excluded by the old specifica- 
tions have entered the field. 

In the first three years of the present 
administration, from the beginning of 
1910 to the end of 1912, 109 miles of new 
pavement were laid, divided as follows: 
53 miles of sheet asphalt, 30 miles of 
granite block, 14 miles of wood block, 
and 12 miles of asphalt block. Forty- 
two miles of new pavement were laid in 
1912, as against 25 miles in 1909, the last 
year of the previous administration. As 
an illustration of the economies effected, 
the cost of laying the surface and “ binder”’ 
of sheet asphalt pavement is anywhere 
from 20 to 40 cents less per square yard 
than it was in 1909. A still more forcible 
comparison is that of repair costs. The 
cost of repairing the stone pavements in 
Manhattan fell from $500,000 in 1909 to 
$300,000 in 1912, though the total area 
repaired increased from 206,000 square 
yards in 1909 to 325,000 in 1912. 

It has been my privilege, as a member 
of the corporate stock budget committee, 
to help select a site for the new “civic 
centre,” in which our $10,000,000 court- 
house is to be placed, and in which other 
city, state, and Federal buildings may be 
grouped. As custodian of the public 
buildings, I am restoring the old City 
Hall—the most beautiful building, | 
believe, in the possession of either this or 
any other American municipality. The 
restoration is following the original plans 
of the building, which we found the His- 
torical Society had preserved. With the 
removal of the “Mullett post office,” 
which is the acme of ugliness, and of the 
“Tweed court house,’ we shall have 
restored the historic common of the City 
of New York, with the City Hall its sole 
occupant, as it was a hundred years ago. 
The new “civic centre’’ will lie just north, 
beyond the great new Municipal Building, 
in which the city departments are soon 
to be housed. The ‘“centre’’ will be de- 
veloped upon a plan worthy of the position 


























of New York as one of the first capitals 
of the world. 

Another of my committees has been 
that on the better codrdination of the de- 
partments of health, charities, and hos- 
pitals. These are chief among what | 
might term the city’s “welfare” depart- 
ments. Liberal appropriations were made 
for their support in past administrations, 
and have been continued by this one. 
But there is a strong conviction in the 
board that in order to meet its own 
responsibility of appropriating wisely, it 
should insist upon better and more econ- 
omical methods in some respects, and 
upon a much greater degree of attention 
to the preventive side of the city’s health 
and social work. The heads of the de- 
partments concerned are codperating in a 
most friendly way toward this end, and the 
results are beginning to count. Through 
the adjustment of appropriations in the 
last three years, the city is already spend- 


ing far larger amounts than previously. 


for medical inspection in the public schools; 
for infant milk stations; for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis; for the proper care 
of convalescents discharged from the 
city hospitals; and for the better em- 
ployment of others who through their 
personal misfortunes have become pub- 
lic charges. 

One result of all this is that the annual 
death rate, which only twenty years ago 
was normally about 26 or 27 in a thousand, 
has been brought this year to 14. In 
one month of last fall it fell even lower. 

At the instance of my committee, the 
legislature of two years ago passed an act 
creating the Public Recreation Commis- 
sion, which is taking over the adminis- 
tration of the playgrounds, recreation 
piers, recreation fields, public baths, gym- 
nasiums, and swimming pools, and en- 
couraging the use of all of them. The 
number of swimming pools and gym- 
nasiums in the public baths and elsewhere 
during the last two years has been doubled. 
The use of public schools as social centres, 
and the giving of free public concerts in 
the school buildings, are other innova- 
tions for which the present administration 
is responsible. 

Under the new transit plan, Pelham Bay 
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Park, on the Long Island Sound, may be 
reached from almost any part of the city 
—and Coney Island from anywhere south 
of 59th Street — for a five-cent fare. .In 
these and in many other ways the people’s 
money, placed in trust in the hands of 
the city’s officers, is being spent for the 
benefit of the people. 

That these things can be done without 
increase of cost, and merely through the 
application of the commonest rules of 
business administration, has been shown 
in the bureaus of the Borough of Man- 
hattan and in many other branches of 
the city government. [| found an appro-. 
priation of $3,000,000 provided to run the 
borough during the year 1910. Through 
the installation of up-to-date accounting, 
through the cutting out of waste wher- 
ever | found it, and through the employ- 
ment of skilled and efficient heads of 
bureaus, in a single year this sum was 
reduced by 17 per cent. The greater | 
part of the money thus saved was used 
for other purposes that had been neglected. 
The record of the two years of 1911 and 
1912 tells a similar story. I was aided 
greatly at the outset by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, which, though sup- 
ported privately, has been placing its 
men at the service of practically all city 
departments that desire them. Those 
who through their private means have 
established this bureau have rendered 
great service not merely to the city but 
to the Nation. 

Genuine progress is possible only with 
the realization by the city’s officers of 
their duty to act in accordance with 
enlightened public opinion. Every effort 
has been made in New York in the last 
three years to give complete publicity to 
what the city administration is doing, 
and to enlist the active interest of the 
people. If the New York of the future 
is to have the great place it deserves 
among the cities of the world, the people 
must continue to look closely after their 
own affairs. They must insist that the 


responsibilities of the city government, 
as a business and social agency, shall 
continue to be met as we of the present 
administration have been trying, at least, 
to meet them. 
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THE NEW FREEDOM 


A CALL FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF THE GENEROUS 
ENERGIES OF A PEOPLE 


BY 
WOODROW WILSON 
VI 
THE EMANCIPATION OF BUSINESS 


N THE readjustments that are about to be undertaken in this 
country not one single legitimate or honest arrangement is going 
to be disturbed; but every impediment to business is going to be re= 
moved, every illegitimate kind of control is going to be destroyed. 
Every man who wants an opportunity and has the energy to seize 

it, is going to be given a chance. All that we are going to ask the 
gentlemen who now enjoy monopolistic advantages to do is to match 
their brains against the brains of those who will then compete with 
them. The brains, the energy, of the rest of us are to be set free to 
go into the game, —that is all. There is to be a general release of the 
capital, the enterprise, of millions of people, a general opening of the 
doors of opportunity. With what a spring of determination, with 
what a shout of jubilance, will the people rise to their emancipation! 

I am one of those who believe that we have had such restrictions 
upon the prosperity of this country that we have not yet come into 
our own, and that by removing those restrictions we shall set free an 
energy which in our generation has not been known. It is for that 
reason that I feel free to criticise with the utmost frankness these 
restrictions, and the means by which they have been brought about. | 
do not criticise as one without hope; in describing conditions which 
so hamper, impede, and imprison, I am only describing conditions 
from which we are going to escape into a contrasting age. I believe 
that this is a time when there should be unqualified frankness. One 
of the distressing circumstances of our day is this: I cannot tell you 
how many men of business, how many important men of business, have 
communicated their real opinions about the situation in the United 
States to me privately and confidentially. They are afraid of some- 
body. They are afraid to make their real opinions known publicly: 
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they tell them to me behind their hand. That is very distressing. 
That means that we are not masters of our own opinions, except when 
we vote, and even then we are careful to vote very privately indeed. 

It is alarming that this should be the case. Why should any man 
in free America be afraid of any other man? Or why should any man 
fear competition, — competition either with his fellow-countrymen or 
with anybody else on earth P 

It is part of the indictment against the protective policy of the 
United States that it has weakened and not enhanced the vigor of our 
people. American manufacturers who know that they can make 
better things than are made elsewhere in the world, that they can sell 
them cheaper in foreign markets than they are sold in these very 
markets of domestic manufacture, are afraid,— afraid to venture out 
into the great world on their own merits and their own skill. Think of 
it, a Nation full of genius and yet paralyzed by timidity! The timidity 
of the business men of America is to me nothing less than amazing. 
They are tied to the apron strings of the Government at Washington. 
They go about to seek favors. They say: “For pity’s sake, don’t 
expose us to the weather of the world; put some homelike cover over 
us. Protect us. See to it that foreign men don’t come in and match 
their brains with ours.” And, as if to enhance this peculiarity of ours, 
the strongest men amongst us get the biggest favors; the men of 
peculiar genius for organizing industries, the men who could run the 
industries of any country, are the men who are most strongly in- 
trenched behind the highest rates in the schedules of the tariff. They 
are so timid morally, furthermore, that they dare not stand up before 
the American people, but conceal these favors in the verbiage of the 
tariff schedule itself, —in “jokers.” Ah! but it is a bitter joke when 
men who seek favors are so afraid of the best judgment of their fellow- 
citizens that they dare not avow what they take. 

Happily, the general revival of conscience in this country has not 
been confined to those who were consciously fighting special privilege. 
The awakening of conscience has extended to those who were enjoying 
special privileges, and I thank God that the business men of this 
country are beginning to see our economic organization in its true light, 
as a deadening aristocracy of privilege from which they themselves 
must escape. The small men of this country are not deluded, and not 
all the big business men of this country are deluded. Some men 
who have been led into wrong practices, who have been led into the 
practices of monopoly, because that seemed to be the drift and inevit- 
able method of supremacy, are just as ready as we are to turn about 
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and adopt the process of freedom. For American hearts beat in a lot 
of these men, just as they beat under our jackets. They will be as 
glad to be free as we shall be to set them free. And then the splendid 
force which has lent itself to things that hurt us will lend itself to 
things that benefit us. 

And we,— we whoare not great captains of industry or business,— 
shall do them more good than we do now, even in a material way. If 
you have to be subservient, you are not even making the rich fellows 
as rich as they might be, because you are not adding your originative 
force to the extraordinary production of wealth in America. America 
is as rich, not as Wall Street, not as the financial centres in Chicago and 
St. Louis and San Francisco; it is as rich as the people that make those 
centres rich. And if those people hesitate in their enterprise, cower 
in the face of power, hesitate to originate designs of their own, then 
the very fountains which make these places abound in wealth are 
dried up at the source. By setting the little men of America free, 
you are not damaging the giants. 

It may be that certain things will happen, for monopoly in this 
country Is carrying a body of water such as men ought not to be asked 
to carry. When, by regulated competition,— that is to say, fair 
competition, competition that fights fair.— they are put upon their 
mettle, they will have to economize, and they cannot economize unless 
they get rid of that water. | do not know how to squeeze the water 
out, but they will get rid of it if you will put them to the necessity. 
They will have to get rid of it, or those of us who don’t carry tanks 
will outrun them in the race. Put all the business of America upon 
the footing of economy and efficiency, and then let the race be to the 
strongest and the swiftest. 

Our programme is a programme of prosperity; a programme of 
prosperity that is to be a little more pervasive than the present pros- 
perity,— and pervasive prosperity is more fruitful than that which is 
narrow and restrictive. I congratulate the monopolies of the United 
States that they are not going to have their way, because, quite con- 
trary to their own theory, the fact is that the people are wiser than 
they are. The people of the United States understand the United 
States as these gentlemen do not, and, if they will only give us leave, 
we will not only make them rich, but we will make them happy. 
Because, then, their conscience will have less to carry. I have lived 
in a state that was owned by a series of corporations. They handed it 
about. It was at one time owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad; then 
it was owned by the Public Service Corporation. It was owned by the 
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Public Service Corporation when I was admitted, and that corporation 
has been resentful ever since that I interfered with its tenancy. But 
I really did not see any reason why the people should give up their own 
residence to so small a body of men to monopolize; and, therefore, 
when I asked them for their title deeds and they couldn’t produce 
them, and there was no court except the court of public opinion to 
resort to, they moved out. Then they ate out of our hands; and 
they did not lose flesh, either. They are making just as much money 
as they made before, only they are making it in a more respectable 
way. They are making it without the constant assistance of the legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey. They are making it in the normal 
way, by supplying the people of New Jersey with the service in the 
way of transportation and gas and water that they really need. I do 
not believe that there are any thoughtful officials of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey that now seriously regret the change that 
has come about. We liberated government in my state, and it is an 
interesting fact that we have not suffered one moment in prosperity. 


What we propose, therefore, in this programme of freedom, is a 
programme of general advantage. Almost every monopoly that has 
resisted dissolution has resisted the real interests of its own stock- 
holders. Monopoly always checks development, weighs down natural 
prosperity, pulls against natural advance. 

Take but such an everyday thing as a useful invention and the 
putting of it at the service of men. You know how prolific the Ameri- 
can mind has been in invention; how much civilization has been 
advanced by the steamboat, the cotton-gin, the sewing-machine, the 
reaping-machine, the typewriter, the electric light, the telephone, the 
phonograph. Do you know, have you had occasion to learn, that 
there is no hospitality for invention nowadays? There is no encourage- 
ment for you to set your wits at work to improve the telephone, or the 
camera, or some piece of machinery, or some mechanical process; 
you are not invited to find a shorter and cheaper way to make things 
or to perfect them, or to invent better things to take their place. 
There is too much money invested in old machinery; too much money 
has been spent advertising the old camera; the telephone plants, as 
they are, cost too much to permit their being superseded by something 
better. Wherever there is monopoly, not only is there no incentive 
to improve, but, improvement being costly in that it “scraps” old 
machinery and destroys the value of old products, there is a positive 
motive against improvement. The instinct of monopoly is against 
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novelty, the tendency of monopoly is to keep in use the old things, 
made in the old way; its disposition is to “standardize” everything. 
Standardization may be all very well,— but suppose everything had 
been standardized thirty years ago,— we should still be writing by 
hand, by gas-light, we should be without the inestimable aid of the 
telephone (sometimes, I admit, it is a nuisance), without the automo- 
bile, without wireless telegraphy. Personally, I could have managed 
to plod along without the aeroplane, and I could have been happy 
even without moving-pictures. 

Of course, I am not saying that all invention has been stopped by 
the growth of trusts, but I think it is perfectly clear that invention in 
many fields has been discouraged, that inventors have been prevented 
from reaping the full fruits of their ingenuity and industry, and that 
mankind has been deprived of many comforts and conveniences, as 
well as of the opportunity of buying at lower prices. 

The damper put on the inventive genius of America by the trusts 
operates in half a dozen ways: The first thing discovered by the 
genius whose device extends intoa field controlled by a trust is that he 
can’t get capital to make and market his invention. If you want 
money to build your plant and advertise your product and employ 
your agents and make a market for it, where are you going to get it? 
The minute you apply for money or credit, this proposition is put to 
you by the banks: “This invention will interfere with the estab- 
lished processes and the market control of certain great industries. 
We are already financing those industries, their securities are in our 
hands; we will consult them.” 

It may be, as a result of that consultation, you will be informed 
that it is too bad, but it will be impossible to ‘“‘accommodate”’ you. 
It may be you will receive a suggestion that if you care to make certain 
arrangements with the trust, you will be permitted to manufacture. 
It may be you will receive an offer to buy your patent, the offer being 
a poor consolation dole. It may be that your invention, even if pur- 
chased, will never be heard of again. 

That last method of dealing with an invention, by the way, is a 
particularly vicious misuse of the patent laws, which ought not to 
allow property in an idea which is never intended to be realized. One 
of the reforms waiting to be undertaken is a revision of our patent laws. 

In any event, if the trust doesn’t want you to manufacture your 
invention, you will not be allowed to, unless you have money of your 
own and are willing to risk it fighting the monopolistic trust with its vast 
resources. I am generalizing the statement, but I could particularize 
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it. 1 could tell you instances where exactly that thing happened. 
By the combination of great industries, manufactured products are 
not only being standardized, but they are too often being kept at a 
single point of development and efficiency. The increase of the power 
to produce in proportion to the cost of production is not studied in 
America as it used to be studied, because if you don’t have to improve 
your processes in order to excel a competitor, if you are human you 
aren’t going to improve your processes; and if you can prevent the 
competitor from coming into the field, then you can sit at your leisure, 
and, behind this wall of protection which prevents the brains of any 
foreigner competing with you, you can rest at your ease for a whole 
generation. 

Can any one who reflects on merely this attitude of the trusts 
toward invention fail to understand how substantial, how actual, how 
great will be the effect of the release of the genius of our people to 
originate, improve, and perfect the instruments and circumstances of 
our lives? Who can say what patents now lying, unrealized, in secret 
drawers and pigeonholes, will come to light, or what new inventions 
will astonish and bless us, when freedom is restored? 

Are you not eager for the time when the genius and initiative of 
all the people shall be called into the service of business? when new- 
comers with new ideas, new entries with new enthusiasms, indepen- 
dent men, shall be welcomed? when your sons shall be able to look 
forward to becoming, not employees, but heads of some small, it may 
be, but hopeful, business, where their best energies shall be inspired by 
the knowledge that they are their own masters, with the paths of the 
world open before them? Have you no desire to see the markets 
opened to all? to see credit available in due proportion to every man 
of character and serious purpose who can use it safely and to advan- 
tage? to see business disentangled from its unholy alliance with poli- 
tics? to see raw material released from the control of monopolists, and 
transportation facilities equalized for allP and every avenue of com- 
mercial and industrial activity levelled for the feet of all who would 
tread it? Surely, you must feel the inspiration of such a new dawn 
of liberty! 


There is the great policy of conservation, for example; and I do 
not conceive of conservation in any narrow sense. There are forests 
to conserve, there are great water powers to conserve, there are mines 
whose wealth should be deemed exhaustible, not inexhaustible, and 
whose resources should be safeguarded and preserved for future genera- 
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( tions. But there is much more. There are the lives and energies of 
\) the people to be physically safeguarded. 

: You know what has been the embarrassment about conservation. 
The Federal Government has not dared relax its hold, because, not 
bona fide settlers, not men bent upon the legitimate development of 
great states, but men bent upon getting into their own exclusive control 
great mineral, forest, and water resources, have stood at the ear of 
the Government and attempted to dictate its policy. And the Govern- 
ment of the United States has not dared relax its somewhat rigid policy 
because of the fear that these forces would be stronger than the forces 
of individual communities and of the public interest. What we are 
now in dread of is that this situation will be made permanent. Why is 
it that Alaska has lagged in her development? Why is it that there 
are great mountains of coal piled up in the shipping places on the coast 
of Alaska which the Government at Washington will not permit to be 
sold? It is because the Government is not sure that it has followed all 
the intricate threads of intrigue by which small bodies of men have 
tried to get exclusive control of the coal fields of Alaska. The Govern- 
ment stands itself suspicious of the forces by which it is surrounded. 
Simply to say, ‘‘We are not going to do anything about the forests,”’ 
a when the country needs to use the forests, is not a practicable pro- 
gramme at all. To say that the people of the great State of Washing- 
ton can’t buy coal out of the Alaskan coal fields doesn’t settle the 
question. You have got to have that coal sooner or later. And if 
you are so afraid of the Guggenheims and all the rest of them that you 
can’t make up your mind what your policies are going to be about those 
coal fields, how long are we going to wait for the Government to throw 
off its fear? There can’t be a working programme until there is a free 
Government. The day when the Government is free to set about a 
policy of positive conservation, as distinguished from mere negative 
reservation, will be an emancipation day of no small importance for 
the development of the country. 

But the question of conservation is a very much bigger question 
than the conservation of our natural resources; because in summing 
up our natural resources there is one great natural resource which 
underlies them all, and seems to underlie them so deeply that we some- 
times overlook it. I mean the people themselves. 

What would our forests be worth without vigorous and intelli- 
gent men to make use of them? Why should we conserve our natural 
resources, unless we can by the magic of industry transmute them into 
the wealth of the world? What transmutes them into that wealth, if 
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not the skill and the touch of the men who go daily to their toil and 
who constitute the great body of the American people? What I am 
interested in is having the Government of the United States more 
concerned about human rights than about property rights. Property 
is an instrument of humanity; humanity isn’t an instrument of 
property. And yet when you see some men riding their great indus- 
tries as if they were driving a car of juggernaut, not looking to see 
what multitudes prostrate themselves before the car and lose their 
lives in the crushing effect of their industry, you wonder how long 
men are going to be permitted to think more of their machinery than 
they think of their men. Did you never think if itPp— men are cheap, 
and machinery is dear; many a superintendent is dismissed for over- 
driving a delicate machine, who wouldn’t be dismissed for overdriving 
an overtaxed man. You can discard your man and replace him; 
there are others ready to come into his place; but you can’t without 
great cost discard your machine and put a new one inits place. You 
are less apt, therefore, to look upon your men as the essential vital 
foundation part of your whole business. It is time that property, as 
compared with humanity, should take second place, not first place. 
We must see to it that there is no overcrowding, that there is no bad 
sanitation, that there is no unnecessary spread of avoidable diseases, 
that the purity of food is safeguarded, that there is every precaution 
against accident, that women are not driven to impossible tasks, nor 
children permitted to spend their energy before it is fit to be spent. 
The hope and elasticity of the race must be preserved; men must be 
preserved according to their individual needs, and not according to the 
programmes of industry merely. What is the use of having industry, 
if we perish in producing it? If we die in trying to feed ourselves, why 
should we eat? If we die trying to get a foothold in the crowd, why 
not let the crowd trample us sooner and be done with it? I tell you 
that there is beginning to beat in this Nation a great pulse of irresistible 
sympathy which is going to transform the processes of government 
amongst us. The strength of America is proportioned only to the 
health, the energy, the hope, the elasticity, the buoyancy of the 
American people. 

Is not that the greatest thought that you can have of freedom,—the 
thought of it as a gift that shall release men and women from all that 
pulls them back from being their best and from doing their best, that 
shall liberate their energy to its fullest limit, free their aspirations till 
no bounds confine them, and fill their spirits with the jubilance of 
realizable hope? 























WHAT TO DO WITH A BOY 


HOW TO TURN HIS ENERGY, HIS LOYALTY, HIS GANG INTO HELPFUL PATHS 


BY 


LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


HE best thing to do with a boy 

is to put him in a “‘gang’’— and 

watch the gang. If he is a 

normal boy he is likely to be ina 

gang whether you put him in or 

not, only the gang he chooses is not apt to 

be beneficial, without some kind of super- 

vision. With supervision, even the worst 
gangs can become helpful agencies. 

The notorious Graveyard Gang, which 
carried on its machinations in the neigh- 
borhood of the old graveyard then on 
East Eleventh Street, New York, was 
in its heyday of pernicious activity 
when Mr. William R. George, known as 
the Founder of the Junior Republics, 
appeared on the scene to change the 
tenor of its ways. Mr. George, then 
hardly more than a boy himself, was 
reconnoitering with a view to starting a 
boys’ club in this terrorized neighborhood, 
when he was set upon by the Graveyard 
Gang. Single-handed, he stood them off 
until the police came to his rescue. His 
fearless and effective resistance became 
a tradition of the neighborhood and 
smoothed the way for the new club which 
was soon started in the loft of an old 
ramshackle building. Boxing became one 
of the leading attractions of the club, and 
Mr. George the leading boxer. 

The inner circle of the Graveyard Gang 
was known as the Sons of Arrest. Only 
those who had been arrested were eligible 
for the distinction of membership in this 
inner circle, and he who had to his credit 
the greatest number of arrests was leader 
of the Sons of Arrest and of the Gang. 
This Gang preyed upon the peaceful 
citizens of the neighborhood and warred 
constantly with the police, whom they 
looked upon as their natural enemies. 
Mr. George conceived the audacious 
scheme of turning the Graveyard Gang into 
a law-and-order gang. He didn’t say very 








much about it, however, but just kept 
on boxing and making friends. 

Gradually his reputation as a boxer 
spread throughout the neighborhood. His 
admirers boasted that no one could beat 
him. Some scoffers at this new hero, with 
his subverting law-and-order notions, 
plotted to accomplish his downfall by 
seeking out some fellow who could whip 
him and then arranging a match between 
them. Finally they found just the man 
—a great, husky brute who had never 
been beaten and who had aspirations for 
the prize ring. Mr. George accepted the 
challenge with full knowledge of the 
conspiracy which lay back of it. It was 
arranged that the fight take place in a 
back room of the club, behind closed 
doors, and without witnesses. 

At the appointed time the combatants 
put on the gloves, went into the room, and 
locked the door while the excited followers 
of each gathered around the keyhole. 
It had been arranged that they should fight 
until one or the other asked for quarter. 
For many minutes the eager auditors were 
fascinated by the sounds of violent scuffling 
and quick, heavy breathing, punctuated by 
the exhilarating thuds of well-landed blows. 
After what seemed a very long time to 
the expectant group around the keyhole, 
the door opened and the contestants came 
slowly out — panting, disheveled, and per- 
spiring. In response to the simultaneous 
shout, “Who won?” Mr. George replied, 
“It was a draw.’”’ His opponent said 
nothing. Immediately came the outburst, 
“Then, youse git back in there an’ fight 
it out.”” To this Mr. George agreed, but 
his opponent flung out, “Any of youse as 
wants ter ken have me gloves. I’ve had 
mine an’ I ain’t a-goin’ back!” 

Mr. George became and remained un- 
disputed champion of the neighborhood. 
He was now the recognized leader of the 
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new gang. His word was law. He ap- 
pointed his staff and organized his gang 
in a more or less informal military manner. 
He and his staff of young toughs offered 
their services to the police sergeant of 
the precinct to help suppress lawlessness. 
The sergeant saw the point and at once 
accepted the offer. 

Before their new leader came among 
them with his strange ideas, these youths 
had looked upon the police and others in 
authority as natural enemies to be resisted 
and fought at every step. Their loyalty 
was intense and primal. They were loyal 
to their gang and their leader. Theirs 
was like the tribal loyalty of men in 
primitive society. Their previous leaders 
had always led them against the traditional 
enemy — the police and others in authority. 
They had followed loyally. This new 
kind of leader saw fit to enter into an 
alliance with the traditional enemy and 
declare war upon the law breakers. As 
before, they followed loyally. Their loy- 
alty was personal —their morality, re- 
flected and vicarious. Had Mr. George 
suddenly faced about and led them into 
all kinds of wickedness they would have 
followed him in the same way — just as 
loyally. As great a force for good as 
personal loyalty may be, it is neither a 
high nor a dependable virtue. It is 
therefore wise to watch the gang and its 
leadership. 

The famous Junior Republic at Freeville, 
N. Y., was the outgrowth of a summer 
fresh air camp. For the better enforce- 
ment of the rules of the camp, Mr. George 
established a Court of Justice. Here he 
acted as Judge, Jury, and Grand Execu- 
tioner. The sentences were promptly 
executed by the Judge, armed with a stout 
birch rod, in his capacity as Grand Execu- 
tioner. This daily performance was 
largely attended and much enjoyed by all 
except the culprits and Mr. George. 
Another discouraging aspect of the pro- 
ceedings from Mr. George’s point of view 
was that the number of culprits did not 
diminish. Every morning brought forth 
its fresh quota. Crime did not decrease. 

One morning, just before he was to use 
the birch rod on the two star offenders 
of the day, Mr. George looked over the 
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company and saw such unmistakable 
glances of eager expectancy that he was 
seized with a humiliating consciousness 
of the farcical character of the whole affair. 
These boys and girls came to be enter- 
tained. It was their daily circus. Sud- 
denly the idea flashed into his mind of 
turning the two remaining culprits over 
to their companions for trial. 

“Boys and girls,” said he, with great 
earnestness, “I have been acting in all 
these cases as Judge, Jury, and Grand 
Executioner. | don’t know what you 
have thought about the matter; | don’t 
know that | have really cared, but this 
morning I do care. This is going to be 
your affair. | am going to let Lanky and 
Curly tell their story to you and then | am 
going to let you decide whether they shall 
be punished or go free. It’s up to you.” 

At once there was a change in the bear- 
ing of every boy and girl present. Thev 
straightened up and nodded their approval 
to Mr. George and to one another. There 
was a new light in their eyes. This light 
pleased Mr. George. He felt that justice 
would be done. 

Lanky and Curly, who were seated on a 
bench, backs to the company, did not even 
turn around to see how this announcement 
was received. Lanky leaned toward Curly 
and said in a stage whisper, “Say, Curly, 
dis is a lead-pipe cinch!”” — ; 

Mr. George turned to Lanky and said, 
“Now, son, you may get up and tell your 
fellow citizens all about it.” 

Lanky, who was something of a humor- 
ist, rolled his eyes toward the heavens, as- 
sumed a sanctimonious expression, swung 
slowly round in a pivotal manner, and 
drawled out, “I hain’t stole no apples. 
‘Oh, no, | hain’t stole no apples.” 

When this effort was received with stony 
silence, instead of with the expected shout 
of laughter, Lanky for the first time low- 
ered his eyes and looked into the faces of 
his companions. Every young face was 
set and serious. He saw that peculiar 
light in their eyes which had so pleased 
Mr. George. It did not please Lanky. 
He realized with confused amazement that 
he was facing stern judges instead of con- 
doning pals. The angry defiance which 
is so easily aroused in street boys flamed 
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forth, and he shouted, “Aw, every one 
o’ youse has stole apples!”’ 

After this outburst, stage fright with all 
its paralyzing horrors seized upon Lanky. 
Like an animal at bay he stood abject and 
cowering for some minutes and finally 
whined out, “Say, fellers, | didn’t stole 
dem apples. Curly here is de bloke wot 
stole dem.” 

At this several of the boys shouted, 
“Shame, shame!”’ and the wretched Lanky 
realized that he had made a fatal blunder. 
With the courage of desperation he blurted 
out, “Aw, kill me, then, if youse want 
ter,” and threw himself upon the bench. 

Mr. George said to the company, “Is 
he guilty or not guilty?” 

There was a pause and one boy called 
out in explanation of this technical phrase, 
“He wants to know wedder he done it or 
wedder he didn’t done it.” 

With a howl came the unanimous verdict 
of the jury, “He done it!’’ And then Mr. 
George “done it’ upon the person of 
Lanky. 

After Lanky had left the tent, muttering 
that he would “lay for a chance to get 
even with every guy in the bunch,” Mr. 
George said to Curly, “Now it’s your 
chance, my boy.” 

Curly had not watched Lanky’s misfor- 
tunes in vain. He well knew he couldn’t 
“put anything across” on that jury and so 
he did not try. He said, “ Yes, I took de 
apples, but Lanky didn’t play me quite 
square when he said | took dem all. | 
don’t know which of us took de most. | 
guess we didn’t count, but I took me share 
an’ I’m willin’ ter take me share of de 
trashing, but | jus’ wan ter tell you fellers 
dat I’ll hole me right hand up an’ promise 
dat I hopes ter die if | ever takes any more, 
cause | know it hain’t right to steal an’ 
me mudder she would feel orful bad if 
she know’d I’d been crookin’, an’ dat’s 
all wot I got ter say.”” And with that he 
dropped upon the bench, buried his head 
in his arms, and burst into tears. 

Mr. George said, “Is he guilty?” 

No response. 

“Ts he not guilty?’”’ asked Mr. George. 

Again no response, except that the whole 
company was plunged into an animated 
conversation. A group of the older boys 





withdrew somewhat from the others and 
appeared particularly absorbed in discus- 
sion. Finally one of these boys, evidently 
speaking for the others, said, ‘“ Mr. George, 
there hain’t no doubt ’bout it that Curly is 
guilty, but say, Mr. George, won’t youse 
please go light on him?”’ 

Here was a “‘recommendation for mercy” 
and Mr. George proceeded “to go light 
enough on Curly,” to suit the most sympa- 
thetic observer. 

After disposing of Curly, Mr. George 
said, “ Before dismissal | want to tell you 
that hereafter all discussions of this kind 
are going to be settled in this tent by you 
boys and girls.”’ 

The next morning there were only half 
the usual number of offenders. Mr. 
George then announced that there would 
be no more whippings, but that those 
convicted would be required to pick up 
stones in the meadow for a number of 
hours commensurate with their offense. 
This new method of punishment still 
further reduced the volume of business of 
the court. 

This incident marked the end of Mr. 
George’s merely personal work in saving 
individual boys and girls and the beginning 
of his great work for humanity. He had 
substituted loyalty to an idea for loyalty 
to himself. These boys and girls had 
dealt justly with their fellow offenders, 
not because of loyalty to Mr. George, but 
because of loyalty to a great abstract 
idea — Justice. This lovalty to Justice 
has since become the mainspring not only 
of the Junior Republics, but of many other 
institutions and organizations for boys 
and girls — and men and women, for 
that matter. 

When Mr. George founded the Junior 
Republic at Freeville, as a concession to 
the unwise advice of wise friends he took 
the office of president himself. After he 
had found that this was a mistake — that 
it weakened the sense of responsibility of 
the boy and girl officers and citizens — he 
determined to resign and urge the election 
of one of the boys in his place.- This he 
did and recommended as his successor 
the boy whom he thought most reliable. 
On the strength of Mr. George’s recom- 
mendation, this boy was very properly 
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elected. At the end of his year’s term he 
sought reélection and got Mr. George 
again to endorse and back him. No 
sooner had Mr. George announced his 
intention of supporting the president for 
reélection, than there appeared in the 
field an insurgent candidate. This boy 
took for the slogan of his campaign, “Let 
us have no boss—not even Daddy 
George!”’ Mr. George’s protégé was over- 
whelmingly defeated and the young insur- 
gent elected in his place. Probably no 
one was more delighted at this unexpected 
result than Mr. George himself. His 
young citizens had had to choose between 
loyalty to him personally and loyalty to 
the principles of self-government. While 
they doubtless did not consciously think 
it out, they had instinctively chosen to be 
loyal to an idea rather than to even their 
well-loved leader. 

As I have said, this kind of loyalty is 
not by any means confined to Junior 
Republics, but may be found wherever 
boys or girls have been allowed a real 
share in the management of their own 
affairs. Boys have a way of living up to 
what is expected of them which is as 
distressing to those who expect evil as it 
is gratifying to those who expect good. 
There are a hundred or more _ public 
schools in which the principles of self- 
government have been introduced in a 
conscious and tangible form. This case 
occurred in the school court of a great pub- 
lic school on the lower East Side in New 
York. The prisoner at the bar was 
charged with having jumped upon the 
rear platform of a passing car and rung 
up some fares. When the young District 
Attorney came to sum up to the Judge, 
he said in conclusion, “ Just a word more, 


your Honor (His Honor was fourteen years’ 


old) before | sit'down. Everybody who 
knows anything about our school knows 
we have self-government here. Now, 
supposing the president of this car com- 
pany should write to our principal a 
letter that his cars was troubled by boys 
doing things to them more goin’ past our 
school than any other place. Wouldn't 
that be a disgrace to our school and to 
all our officers an’ to every citizen? An’ 
what would people say about our self- 
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government, wouldn’t they say as how if 
that was the way we acted when we had 
self-government, why then we wasn’t fit to 
have it? Now, your Honor, | think you 
ought to think about this before you give 
your sentence in this prisoner’s case.” 

His Honor evident’y did “think about 
this.’”” He pronounced the prisoner guilty 
and penalized him by prohibiting him not 
only from taking part in the athletic 
games, for which he had been in training 
for some weeks, but even from attending 
them. Had there been no self-government 
organization in this school, the well-known 
loyalty among boys would have prevented 
these very boys, the District Attorney and 
the Judge, from even reporting the wrong 
doing of their companion, to say nothing 
of meting out justice to him. Wherever 
there is this loyalty of one to another, un- 
happily akin though it be to the “honor 
among thieves,” there can be built up a 
higher loyalty which shall entirely over- 
ride, when the two come into conflict, 
this merely individual loyalty. 

The organization which to-day is har- 
nessing this loyalty of boys on the largest 
scale, and turning it to the service of all, 
is the Boy Scouts. The Boy Scouts of 
Moorhead, Minn., decided that the condi- 
tion of the streets was not a credit to their 
town. Their petty loyalties to their 
“bunches” and their ‘‘gangs’” had been 
merged into a large loyalty for their com- 
munity. Instead of sending a letter of 
complaint to a newspaper, as some of 
their elders had done, they marched in 
a body to the central square, armed with 
burlap bags and sharp-pointed sticks, 
whence, on the blowing of a whistle, they 
scattered through every street of the 
town. With a fine frenzy of cleanliness, 
quite unknown to the adult professional 
street cleaner, they seized, bagged, and 
destroyed all pieces of loose paper and 
other offensive articles throughout the 
length and breadth of the town. Had 
these boys scattered a like amount of 
refuse, their act would have been attri- 
buted to boy nature, and that meaningless 
formula, “ Boys will be boys,” would have 
been quoted. Obviously it was just as 
much an expression of boy nature to clean 
up this town as it would have been to do 
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the opposite. If boy nature has usually 
expressed itself in a less fortunate manner, 
it must be attributed to other causes than 
its inherent qualities. 

The delegates to the National Conference 
of Charities, held in the city of Boston 
last year, were given a steamboat excursion 
about Boston Harbor. Two bright-look- 
ing lads were selling copies of the Survey 
to the delegates. As one of these boys 
passed near where Mr. George was stand- 
ing, a delegate turned to his companion 
and said, “That is one of the judges we 
saw sitting at the Newsboys’ Court last 
night dealing out fines and warnings to the 
young offenders who had violated their 
licenses.” 

One of the party thereupon explained 
that the newsboys of Boston, of school age, 
were organized into an association of which 
the members in good standing were licensed 
by the city to sell newspapers. There 
were regulations and obligations, some of 
which were covered by city ordinances. 
Some people interested in self-government 
had secured the adoption of measures 
creating a judicial body of five, three of 
whom were newsboys elected by their 
fellows, and two adults, to try the cases 
of violation of rules. The court was 
established. The moral tone of the organi- 
zation immediately changed for the better, 
and even those who had been most in- 
credulous at first had acknowledged that 
the plan was a success. 

Another delegate then said, “| went ex- 
pecting to be amused, but instead of that 
I never felt more awe or reverence in the 
United States Supreme Court than | felt 
in the presence of those boy judges, and 
evidently everyone else in the room, 
whether boy or man, had the same feeling. 


| don’t know when they closed court last . 


night. They tried the little chaps first and 
sent them home, and they were trying 
some of the older lads, and still had quite 
a bunch of them on hand when we left.”’ 

Mr. George listened to these comments 
in silence, but with a glad heart. He had 
seized the opportunity to fan the flame 
which resulted in this court when it had 
been discussed by a group of enthusiasts at 
dinner in the City Club of Boston. He 
went over to the lad whose recognition 
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had started the discussion and _ said, 
“You’re one of the judges of the News- 
boys’ Court, I understand.”’ 

“Yes,” replied the boy with an earnest, 
straightforward look. 

“ How do you like your job?”’ 

A serious expression came into his face 
as he replied, “In a way I like it, but a 
feller has got to keep his eye peeled on 
himself, and his ‘think-tank’ pretty clear.” 

“| hear your court sat very late last 
night.”’ 

“Yes,”’ he said, ‘“‘we had a good many 
cases last night.” 

“How many sessions do you hold a 
week?r”’ 

“One usually, and sometimes two.”’ 

“How much are you paid for service on 
the bench?”’ 

“Fifty cents from the city every night 
we serve.” 

“Who decides the: number of nights you 
shall sit?” 

“We do — the judges.” 

“If you wanted to, could you hold a 
session every evening?’ 

“| think prob’ly we could,”’ he answered. 

“Then why don’t you hold more sessions 
instead of continuing them so late?” 
asked Mr. George. 

“ Because,” he said, ‘“‘we don’t want to 
have it look as if we was graftin’ off the 
city.” 

This newsboy’s energies were directed 
in a helpful direction. But it is very 
improbable that such a thing as loyalty 
to his city had ever entered this boy’s 
head before the formation of the News- 
boys’ Court. 

The writer visited this court last August. 
There were only two boys on the bench. 
Both the adult judges were away on their 
vacations and the third boy was working 
at a summer hotel. The cases were 
presented to the court by the Supervisor 
of Newsboys, an adult, and the parents 
of the offenders were called as witnesses. 
Also, the young judges impressed upon 
them their responsibility for the good con- 
duct of their boys. A frequent offence 
was boarding moving cars to sell papers. 
In these cases the judges described some 
fatal accidents that had befallen boys in 
doing this, to bring home both to the boys 
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and their parents the great danger in- 
volved. A frequent penalty for a minor 
offense was an order to memorize the 
rules and regulations of the Association. 
This Court is an adjunct of the School 
Committee of Boston and its decisions 
are legally binding. The night I| visited 
it, two newsboys were handing down de- 
cisions that are legally recognized by the 
city of Boston. 

Most boys are suffering from an in- 
verted esprit de corps. They are loyal 
to their “bunch,” their “gang,” their 
intimate friends, or perhaps even their 
family, but all too often their loyalty is 


to destructive agencies. In Junior Re-. 
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publics, in School Republics, in the News- 
boys’ Court, among the Boy Scouts, and 
in many other similar organizations, this 
inverted esprit de corps is being turned 
right side up. Nor is it only by these 
rather elaborate organizations that the 
loyalty of boys can be awakened. There 
are hundreds of people throughout the 
country to-day who are helping boys’ 
“‘sangs’’ but who have scarcely heard of 
Junior Republics, School Republics, News- 
boys’ Courts, or even the Boy Scouts. But 
it all comes in the last analysis to putting 
a boy in a gang, turning “the gang” 
toward helpful purposes, and making use 
of the boys’ loyalty to keep them straight. 


THE JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA 


WHY CALIFORNIANS REGARD THEIR PRESENCE AS “THE BEGINNING OF THE 
BIGGEST PROBLEM THAT EVER FACED THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ” 


BY 


CHESTER H. ROWELI. 


HE California legislature was 
assembled in the Senate cham- 
ber for joint hearing on the 
Japanese bills, whose recur- 
rent agitation brings Cali- 
fornia biennially into the spotlight of the 
world. Directors of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition (the writer among them) were 
pleading for conservative action, or in- 
action. A gaunt farmer rose to reply: 
“Up at Elk Grove, where I live,” he said, 
“on the next farm a Japanese man lives, 
and a white woman. That woman is 
carrying around a baby inher arms. What 
is that baby? It isn’t white. It isn’t 
Japanese. I'll tell you what it is — 
“It 1s the beginning of the biggest problem 
that ever faced the American people!”’ 
Psychologically, this epitomized the 
whole question — the beginning of a race 
problem, multiplied in imagination by the 
possibilities of all the future; the challenge, 
which sort of baby shall prefigure the 
future Californian. Without waiting for 
the hearing to end, the Assembly com- 
mittee withdrew and unanimously re- 
ported out one of the very bills against 


. unjustly by the Indian, and he died. 


which we were protesting. In the legis- 
lative balance, that baby outweighed the 
great Exposition. 

And, dealing with the problem wide and 
long, no far-sighted man can dismiss the 
farmer’s challenge as a mere figment of 
fancy. Let only that happen in. Cali- 
fornia which has already happened in 
Hawaii; let only an awakening Orient 
pour through the Golden Gate a stream 
comparable to that which Europe has 
poured through Hell Gate—and_ that 
baby will have increased to the exact 
problem the Elk Grove farmer pictured. 
Injustice has been the only American way 
of meeting a race problem. We dealt 
We 
deal unjustly with the Negro, and he sub- 
mits. If Japanese ever come in sufficient 
numbers to constitute a race problem, we 
shall deal unjustly with them — and they 
will neither die nor submit. This is the 
bigness of the problem, seen in the tele- 
scope of the imagination, and is the whole 
reason for the emotional intensity of Cali- 
fornia’s agitation over a situation whose 
present practical dimensions are relatively 
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insignificant. Californians are vividly 
conscious of their position as the warders 
of the Western mark. They hold not 
merely a political and geographic, but a 
racial, frontier — the border between the 
white man’s and the brown man’s world. 
To a keen sense of this trust, the possible 
crisis takes on the significance of a new 
Thermopyle. Psychologically, this is the 
Japanese problem in California, and no 
view of the situation would be just to 
California if it omitted a sympathetic 
appreciation of this state of mind, and of 
its possible ultimate justification. 

It is equally necessary to recognize that 
the question has a psychological aspect 
on the Japanese side also. At this very 
moment, while this is being written, twenty 
thousand people are surging through the 
streets of Tokyo, clamoring for war 
with America, all because the California 
legislature is considering a measure which 
is already the unprotested law of the 
United States, by three separate Federal 
statutes, which is ihe !aw of five states, 
and has been immemorial law in Japan 
itself. Even a mob would not be so 
irrational on merely practical provoca- 
tion. It is the whole revulsion of the 
brown man’s race pride against the white 
man’s race exclusiveness, concentrated 
for the moment on an otherwise inconse- 
quential act of the white man’s outpost 
province. It isa mutual state of emotional 
hyperesthesia. 

This subjective aspect of the situation 
1s real and important. But the more 
immediate need is definite knowledge of 
objective facts. What are the actual 
conditions of numbers, distribution, immi- 
gration, and industrial status of Japanese 
in California? 

Exact information is difficult to obtain. 
Every figure of official statistics is chal- 
lenged by the Asiatic Exclusion League, 
which offers, instead, equally vulnerable 
estimates of Orientals smuggled over the 
border. However, it may be said with 
certainty that, whatever the number of 
Japanese in the United States, most of 
them are in California; that in California 
they absolutely dominate certain occu- 
pations, chiefly the migratory labor in 


the production of fruit and vegetables; 
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and that the number owning or leasing 
land or engaged in business is still small, 
but is increasing. The total number of 
Japanese men is not legitimately increas- 
ing, but there is a steady increase in the 
number of women. 

By the census, there were 71,722 
Japanese in the United States in 1910, of 
whom about 55,000 were in California. 
It is estimated, on Japanese authority, that 
there were 11,400 Japanese in the United 
States in 1898, which number, however, 
was more than doubled in the next two 
years, and reached nearly 80,000 by 1908. 
Since then, on the face of the figures, the 
number has decreased to about 75,000. 
This estimate is reached, however, by 
subtracting from the number of residents 
and recorded immigrants the number 
departing for Japan. The Exclusion 
League claims that the majority of the 
immigrants now come in surreptitiously 
over the Mexican border, and that the 
decrease is therefore fictitious. The 
League even guesses that there may be 
100,000 Japanese in the state. Probably 
a safe maximum estimate would be that 
not more than 3 per cent. of the population 
of California and not more than to per 
cent. of the population of any one county 
is Japanese. Officially, the proportion 
in the state is a trifle more than 2 per cent. 
and the distribution ranges from 9 per cent. 
in Yolo and San Bernardino counties 
down to none at all in many counties. 
The largest percentage in any city is in 
Sacramento, where Japanese constitute 
54 per cent. of the population. The 
proportion in Sacramento County is 8 per 
cent. There are nearly 8,oo0 Japanese in 
Los Angeles and nearly 7,000 in San 
Francisco. Ten counties in the state have 
more than 1,000 Japanese each, ranging 
from 1,000 in Placer and Contra Costa 
to 11,500 in Los Angeles County. The 
Exclusion League’s estimates might double 
some of these figures. 

Officially, the history of the migration 
of Japanese laborers to the United States 
begins in 1885, when the emigration of 
laborers was legalized, and ends in 1907, 
when the “gentlemen’s agreement” went 
into effect, whereby passports are no longer 
issued in Japan to laborers destined for the 
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United States. The number did not reach 
1,000 until 1891, and since 1907 it has 
officially included no laborers, but has 
included numerous “picture _ brides,” 
many of whom have engaged in labor for 
hire after arrival. These women also 
naturally presage a new population of 
native-born Japanese, who wil! be Ameri- 
can citizens. They are the weak point 
in the “gentlemen’s agreement.” If there 
are 55,000 Japanese men in the state 
(or 100,000, as the Exclusion League 
guesses) the privilege of each to send his 
photograph to Japan and marry it to a 
wife means a possible immediate increase 
of the population to 110,000 (or 200,000) 
with the potential permanent increase of 
the progeny of these marriages. These 
wives, of course, also increase the tendency 
of the Japanese to seek more fixed occu- 
pations. The picture bride is not per- 
mitted to leave Japan until her photo- 
graph husband has provided a place for her. 
“Catch ‘em wife’ is one of the motives 
commonly assigned by Japanese for taking 
up land leases. To these must be added 
whatever Japanese slip in from Mexico. 
The Exclusion League insists that there 
is a constant stream of Japanese immigra- 
tion to insignificant Mexican ports near 
the border, with no increase in the Japan- 
ese population of those ports and no sign 
of its absorption elsewhere in Mexico. 

Statistically, the quality of the Japanese 
immigrants is good. They bring in more 
money per capita than any but the English 
and German immigrants; thev have less 
illiteracy than the immigrants from South- 
ern Europe; they are nearly all of vigor- 
ous age and in good health; they do not 
become dependents nor provide many 
serious criminals: they are intelligent, 
energetic, and self-reliant, well able to 
take care of themselves. If white immi- 
grants of equal quality were available, 
they would be welcomed enthusiastically 
in unlimited numbers. The opposition 
to the Japanese is wholly racial. 

The characteristic occupation of the 
Japanese in California is that of migratory 
farm laborers. On the estimate of 55,000 
population, 20,000 were given as “farm 
hands.” But of the 4,500 “farmers’’ 
many are on small temporary leaseholds 
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and easily revert to day labor. The 6,000 
employees of merchants and the 5,000 
domestic servants include many who occa- 
sionally do farm labor, and even the 4,000 
“merchants” are mostly keepers of insigni- 
ficant shops, of whom two thirds have each 
less than $1,000 capitzi invested. There 
are 3,580 unassigned laborers, and 8,500 
(mostly women and children) of “no 


occupation.” On railroads, 1,500 are em- 


ployed. Greeks and Mexicans have 
largely displaced them. Of the non- 
laboring classes, there are 120 Officials, 
teachers, and clergy, 1,000 “students”’ 
(many of them doubtless were temporary 
pupils, learning English). 

The total number of farms owned by 
Japanese in 1912 was 312, with an acreage 
of 12,726 and an assessed valuation of 
$609,605 (real value probably about 
$1,000,000). The number of farms had 
increased in three years from 208 to 312, 
and the acreage from 10,791 to 12,726. 
Japanese owned 218 town lots, with an 
assessed valuation, including improve- 
ments, of $235,675. This was an increase 
of $60,981 in three years. There were 319 
recorded leases, in November, 19009, cover- 
ing 20,294 acres, and 282 leases were 
recorded from that date to December 12, 
1912, covering 17,596 acres. 

These figures must, however, fall con- 
siderably short of the amount of land 
actually farmed by Japanese in California. 
Even the Japanese estimates allow 4,500 
“farmers,” and here are only 631 farms, 
including farms owned and leases recorded, 
for them to farm. The discrepancy may 
be accounted for in part by the existence 
of a form of contract-farming “on shares”’ 
which is technically rather an employment 
than a leasehold, but does put the share- 
contractor in physical occupancy. 

In the distribution of land ownership, 
the largest amount is in Fresno County, 
where 4,776 acres are owned by Japanese. 
The three central counties of the San 
Joaquin Valley (and of the state), Fresno, 
Madera, and Tulare, are the only ones in 
which the Japanese own more than 1,000 
acres. In Tulare County there are 1,053 
acres and in Madera 1,049. This is the 
raisin grape district. The eight San 
Joaquin Valley counties contain 8,347 
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acres of the 12,726 owned by Japanese. 
Curiously enough, this district is not the 
one in which anti-Japanese agitation is 
most acute. Possibly this is because here 
is a region in which there is plenty of room. 
It is a great plain, with counties as large 
as Eastern states, and with a very cosmo- 
politan population, accustomed to making 
allowances for national and racial differ- 
ences. The most intense feeling comes from 
a few circumscribed districts in Northern 
California in which even a comparatively 
few Japanese farms may produce a minia- 
ture of Hawaiian social conditions. 

The distribution of leaseholds is very 
different from the distribution of owner- 
ship. The largest mass of leaseholds is in 
the three counties of San Joaquin, Sacra- 
mento, and Contra Costa, in the delta of 
the confluence of the two rivers. These 
immensely rich reclaimed lands are largely 
farmed by Japanese, who raise on them 
prodigious crops of potatoes, asparagus, 
and other vegetables. Here is the head- 
quarters of Mr. George Shima, the “potato 
king,” the richest Japanese in California, 
who controls several thousands of acres of 
island and delta lands, and operates his 
own fleet of river boats to handle his 
crops. Mr. Shima employs a small army 
of Japanese, Chinese, and Hindus. He has 
engaged in extensive speculative operations 
on the potato market, in addition to selling 
his own crop. He is an active member of 
the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, and 
a large investor in city real estate and other 
properties. When the present projects for 
the reclamation of the extensive swamps of 
this region are completed, with the possible 
introduction of rice culture, doubtless the 
district will be still further Orientalized. 

The only other centres of large Japanese 
lease holdings are in Placer County in 
Northern California, Monterey County on 
the central coast, and Merced County in 
the sweet-potato district in the middle of 
the Valley. 

The amount of land owned or leased 
by Japanese in southern California is 
infinitesimal, and there is very little 
organized anti-Japanese sentiment in that 
section. The Japanese in southern Cali- 


fornia are nearly all laborers and, this 
being the non-union section of the State, 
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the labor-class opposition to them is not 
so effective as in the closely unionized 
Northern cities. 

The typical object-lessons of conditions 
as they might become are small districts, 
like the Vaca Valley, north of San Francisco 
Bay, or the Florin and Elk Grove districts, 
near Sacramento, where the Japanese 
have “taken the country” to the extent of 
moving in in such numbers that white men, 
by race repulsion, are moving out. These 
conditions, if they became general, would 
spell the Hawatianization of California. 
The present fact is that they are confined 
to a few spots, and the Japanese authorities 
offer their good offices to induce the dis- 
persion of these. 

Compared with the total industries and 
farms of the state, these Japanese enter- 
prises are, of course, insignificant. If it 
were not for the race question, they would 
be forgotten. But it is quite otherwise 
with farm labor. Here the principal pro- 
duction of the state is really dominated 
by the Japanese. On the farms operated 
by Japanese, of course practically all the 
labor (96 per cent.) is also Japanese. On 
the farms operated by white farmers, 
according to an investigation made in 
1909, of the total labor employed, 54 per 
cent. was white, 36 per cent. Japanese, 
and the remaining 10 per cent. Chinese, 
Mexicans, Hindus, and Indians. On the 
large farms the percentage of Japanese was 
much larger, and on the small farms much 
smaller, than this average. 

But the most striking fact is the classi- 
fication of occupations. For instance, 
counting the farms of white farmers alone, 
nearly nine tenths of the berries, two thirds 
of the sugar-beets, more than half of the 
grapes and nursery products, 46 per cent. 
of the vegetables, and more than one third 
of the citrus and deciduous fruits, were 
raised by Japanese labor. At the other 
extreme, of hops only 8 per cent. and of 
hay and of grain only 6 per cent. were raised 
by Japanese labor, and of miscellaneous 
crops less than 20 per cent. On farms 
where whites were employed exclusively, 
no berries nor nursery products were 
grown, and little vegetables, except beans. 

In other words, while the Japanese 
do an inconsiderable part of the business 
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of California, and very little of those sorts 
of farming which California has in common 
with other states, they practically domi- 
nate the labor of the characteristic agri- 
cultural and horticultural productions of 
California. 

The explanation is found in the pecul- 
iarly migratory conditions of California 
farm labor. The fruit crops are seasonal. 
They require a great deal of labor for a 
short time every year, and very little 
labor the rest of the year. Fortunately, 
the seasonal demand varies with the differ- 
ent fruits. There is a harvest of some sort 
going on somewhere in California practi- 
cally every month of the year. Oranges, 
for instance, ripen in midwinter, grapes 
in the fall, deciduous: fruits in the summer, 
and berries in the spring. There is plenty 
of work, but not continuously in any one 
place. If farms are large, producing much 
fruit and few human beings, this work can 
only be done by migratory labor. Much 
of the work, also, like thinning sugar beets, 
or cutting raisin grapes, must be done 
squatting. Oriental labor adapts itself to 
both these conditions, and since the 
Chinese have grown old and few, the 
Japanese have taken their places. Natur- 
ally, also, as soon as an occupation be- 
comes known as a “ Jap job” (like “‘niggers’ 


work” in the South) the quality of white’ 
men who can be induced to enter it be- | 


comes distinctly lower. The darker race 
can monopolize almost any occupation it 
enters, even without underbidding, simply 
by the retirement of white men from it. 
White men shun an occupation in which 
Orientals are generally engaged, just as 
they shun a neighborhood in which Orien- 
tals largely reside. Indeed, underbidding 
is the least part of the Japanese problem 
in California. In the squatting occupa- 
tions, in which the Japanese surpass white 
men in efficiency, they also earn more 
money. In other occupations, the differ- 
ence in wages is probably not much greater 
than the difference in efficiency. 

From the superficial American stand- 
point, the Japanese are probably less 
popular than the Chinese whom they dis- 
placed. They are less docile and less 
fitted to that status of human mules which 
the American wishes the Oriental to 
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occupy. Their moral and business stand- 
ards, also, are more difficult for the white 
man to comprehend. It is a common 
observation that the Chinaman’s only 
virtues are business virtues, whereas the 
chief faults of the Japanese are business 
faults. Therefore, the American busi- 
ness man, understanding no standards but 
business standards, judges the Chinese by 
his virtues and the Japanese by his faults. 

American and Chinese civilizations are 
built on contract. Japanese civilization 
is built on personal honor and loyalty. 
So when the American business man sees 
the Chinese keeping his contract, he dis- | 
covers in him the one virtue he knows how 
to appreciate. But when a Japanese finds 
himself in a contract which changed condi- 
tions have now made burdensome, he 
wonders uncomprehendingly how an hon- 
orable gentleman could desire to impose on 
him terms which are now unjust. And 
the honor..ble gentleman understands only 
that the Japanese wants to sneak out of 
an honest bargain. The two moral stand- 
ards are incommensurable. The Jap- 
anese who may evade a business obligation 
but who will sacrifice his life to a punctilo 
of honor or patriotism — he is a mystery. 
But the Chinese who will rob his govern- 
ment, or perjure the member of a rival 
tong to the gallows, but whose business 
word is inviolable — he is easy to under- 
stand. 

When not in the fields, the California 
Japanese congregate in the “Japtown” 
districts of the principal cities. “ Jap- 
town”’ is usually adjacent to the dwindling 
Chinatown, which it partly absorbs. But 
the Japanese build decent houses, admit- 
ting light and air, and with chimneys to 
let out the smoke. Their shops resemble 
American stores, and sometimes grow to 
be considerable establishments. There 
are moving picture shows, pool rooms, and 
other places of amusement. Sanitary 
conditions are usually good, and the general 
look of life is bright and cheerful. They 
are a polite, vivacious, and delightfully 
likable people. And the bitterest anti- 
Japanese agitator in California has never 
once suggested that they are an inferior 
race. They are of a different and physi- 
cally unassimilable race; that is all. 
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Anti-Japanese agitation began in Cali- 
fornia almost as soon as there were enough 
Japanese to agitate against. It was the 
natural successor to the anti-Chinese 
sentiment. The large landowners were 
and still are pro-Chinese and conse- 
quently pro-Japanese. The laboring 
classes in the cities have always been 
bitterly anti-Oriental. The sentiment 
grades all the way up from sand-lot dema- 
gogy to the finest racial patriotism. The 
sand-lot standard is represented by the 
Asiatic Exclusion League, whose president 
is Mr. Olaf A. Tveitmoe, recently released 
from the Leavenworth penitentiary on 
bonds, pending his appeal from conviction 
for complicity in the McNamara dynamit- 
ing. This League, organized in 1905, 
claims a membership of more than 100,000, 
but much of this is probably the ready- 
made list of affiliated organizations. 
Doubtless it contains many excellent men, 
but the character and methods of its leader- 
ship discredit its cause. Such of the anti- 
Japanese agitation in California as is 
artificially stirred up has its source in 
this League. But the general spontaneous 
sentiment is, of course, far deeper and 
sounder than this. 

For ten years, alien land bills: have been 
introduced in every session of the legis- 
lature, and in most sessions there have 
been school bills and other intentionally 
offensive measures. Executive pressure, 
in Washington and Sacramento, has always 
eliminated the miscellaneous bills, and 
then the land bills have divided into two 


classes, one discriminating against the 


Japanese and the other applying to all 
nations alike. Japanese representations 
have always beaten the discriminatory 
measure, and British corporation influen- 
ces have then beaten the non-discrimina- 
tory measure. It is an old game of see- 
saw; but every two years it stirs up first 
California, then Japan, then Washington, 
and finally the world. 

Meantime, the discriminatory measure, 
excluding “aliens not eligible to citizen- 
ship” from land owning, has become the 
law of the state of Washington, without 
arousing any excitement. The non-dis- 
criminatory measure, excluding aliens who 
have not taken out their first papers, was 


already the Federal law for the District 
of Columbia and the public lands, and, 
with one different provision, for the terri- 
tories. It is the law of Illinois, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, and Missouri. 
With the addition that actual resident 
aliens, during their residence, may also 
hold land, it is the law of Oklahoma and 
Texas, and of the territories. 

Japan had an absolute law against alien 
ownership until April 13, 1910, and in 
effect has it yet. The law of that date 
was not to go into effect until confirmed by 
imperial ordinance, and that ordinance has 
not yet been issued. Even in the event 
of the issuance of the ordinance, the right 
will be extremely limited. Only foreigners 
actually resident in Japan, during their 
residence, and such foreign corporations 
registered in Japan as shall receive the 
permission of the Minister of Home Affairs 
shall acquire land. Even these shall not 
acquire it unless their countries grant the 
same rights to Japanese, and not then 
unless their countries are designated by 
imperial ordinance, which has not been 
done. Innocase, even after the proclama- 
tion, shall they acquire land in the districts 
of Hokkaido, Formosa, or Karafuto (in 
other words, the territorial outposts of 
Japan, in which there are race problems), 
or in any district which may be designated 
by imperial ordinance as “necessary for 
national defense.’’ So the repeal of the 
alien land law of Japan is, so far, purely 
theoretical, and even if it is ever put into 
effect, the rights under it will be extremely 
limited and always revocable. 

All these things pass without notice, 
unless they happen in California. But 
the mere introduction of a bill in the 
California legislature, identical with the 
laws of the United States and of other 
states and nations, including Japan, at 
once stirs up riot and rumors of war and 
threats of retaliation, and sets all the 
foreign offices in the world by the ears. 
Which only confirms California’s own 
opinion that it is the focus of what is 
potentially the greatest race problem in 
the world. 

What California does not so_ easiiy 
appreciate is that, on the present actual 
situation, the practical problem is not 
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acute at all, and that to precipitate unnec- 
essary action on the insignificant fraction 
of the problem within its immediate juris- 
diction may jeopardize the far larger per- 
manent responsibility, in which California 
needs the codperation of the Nation and 
of the world. 

Whether ten thousand acres of Japanese 
farms shall become twenty thousand is 
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not overwhelmingly important. That the 
two chief races of mankind shall stay each 
on its own side of the Pacific, there to 
conduct in peace and friendship the com- 
merce of goods and ideas, and of the 
things of the spirit, but without general 
interpenetration of populations, or com- 
mingling of blood — that is precisely the 
greatest thing in the world. 
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THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE TEN YEARS AGO 
AND NOW AS SEEN IN TWO TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD, 


BY 
LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


AVE you noticed the dif- 
ference,’ asked the represen- 
tative of a Massachusetts 
shoe company with whom | 
shared a compartment on a 

train a little more than a year ago — 
“have you noticed the difference in the 
way that Europe looks at American manu- 
factures to-day and the way she regarded 
them five years ago? When I first began 
coming over here, for a salesman to open 
up by saying that he was selling American 
goods was to start with a handicap. We 
found it better to show the goods first and 
explain that they were of Yankee manu- 
facture afterward. In other words, what 
we sold was sold in spite, not because, of 
the fact that it was American-made. 
To-day the ‘U.S. A.’ mark is a help.” 

He attributed this gratifying improve- 
ment in our trade showing partly to the 
greater attention that American manu- 
facturers are giving to foreign demands, 
partly to the passing of foreign prejudices 
against goods of American manufacture, 
and partly to the very valuable help 
rendered by the Consular Service. 

“Of course,”’ he continued, “the great- 
est aid of the Consular Service has come 
through its keeping our exporting depart- 
ments informed regarding foreign needs; 





but it is surprising how much a live consul 
— if he is willing — can do toward getting 
a salesman started right in a new place; 
and most of them now-a-days seem more 
than ready to do all they can. The 
United States consuls of to-day are much 
more useful than those of ten years ago; 
and it’s a lucky thing, too. The consul- 
ates are the advanced outposts in this 
coming campaign of ours for a proper 
share of world’s trade, and we've got to 
have the best men obtainable.” 

The American consul of to-day is a far 
more useful Government servant than the 
one of ten years ago, and it is true also that 
the change comes most opportunely. 
There is indeed big work ahead. 

Back in the 70’s and 8o0’s and even the 
go’s, when American export trade con- 
sisted of little beyond the fortuitous over- 
flow of our fields and ranges and one 
or two manufactured articles — such as 
sewing machines, reapers, etc. —, the chief 
responsibility of our consular officials in 
all but the greater European commercial 
centres was the somewhat indefinite duty 
of “upholding the dignity” of the Stars 
and Stripes in various corners of the earth. 
In those times a consular appointment 
— especially in one of the lower grades — 
was regarded by office-seekers who were 
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chiefly interested in the service as the 
ultimate alternative, to be accepted only 
when no job was available at home. A 
man who had “earned’’ an office figured 
the value of a consular appointment at 
exactly its annual salary — plus fees and 
allowances — multiplied by the number of 
years the appointing President had still 
in office. He never regarded it as a step- 
ping stone, for he knew that, even if there 
were not a change of administration, his 
enforced residence abroad would prob- 
ably minimize his “usefulness” to his 
party to an extent that would make him 
ineligible’ for re-appointment. That 
the service was filled so largely from the 
office-seeking class was the principal rea- 
son for its unpopularity even among the 
office-seekers themselves, for the man 
standing faithfully at his post in Batavia, 
Durban, or Talcahuano had scant chance 
to continue those little services to his 
party in Maine, Michigan, or Nebraska 
which had been the principal reason for 
his appointment. 

But things have changed, for when a 
man can pass his examinations and receive 
his appointment regardless of his politics 
we are on the way toward having the 
most efficient consular service of all 
nations, because it is generally admitted 
abroad that our consular system is in a 
class by itself as a “business machine,’’ 
and such a machine, operated by the class 
of men who will be attracted to the service 
when it is in fact as well as in theory un- 
shackled of politics, will be fully equal to 
the great work ahead of it, that of placing 
the United States in the front of the 
world’s exporting nations. 

Perhaps the consular appointments of 
the lower grades are even freer from 
politics than many of us guess. Certainly 
we cannot be too optimistic regarding the 
efficiency and usefulness to which the 
service may attain when it is freed not 
only from politics but from the fear of 
politics and kept on a basis where it will 
offer the young American what the con- 
sular services of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and the other European nations 
offer their young men — an opportunity 
for a life of endeavor, a worthy career. 
The days of the “utterly impossibles” 
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in the consular service had largely passed 
even before the pernicious system which 
was responsible for them had begun to 
yield before the attacks of the civil service 
reformers of both parties. This had 
happened principally because increasingly 
larger trickles of our foreign trade were 
beginning to reach into the remoter corners 
of the earth, demanding that even the 
consulates lowest in rank should be 
occupied by men who are at least able to 
add a column of figures and to attend to a 
certain amount of correspondence and 
routine business. 

The practice of making consular appoint- 
ments as rewards for “political service 
rendered”’ continued all through the go’s, 
but in the early years of the new century 
the inclination to consider a candidate’s 
fitness rather than his claim on the party 
appeared. Under a Presidential order of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s in 1906, the competitive 
system for candidates for consular ap- 
pointments was begun, and a striking 
improvement in the whole service has 
been shown since then. 

During the four years, 1904-1907, in- 
clusive, I covered, fairly leisurely and 
generally country by country and colony 
by colony, a greater portion of the six 
continents of the old and new worlds, 
writing articles for Sunday newspaper 
publication, but also devoting considerable 
time to the collection of material on in- 
dustrial, economic, agricultural, and com- 
mercial progress and prospects in their 
relation to American trade. I covered 
South America and the West Indies the 
most thoroughly, because during the year 
and a half that I spent in those parts | was 
also supplying information to a London 
corporation which had opened a depart- 
ment for supplying down-to-the-minute 
data on business opportunities in various 
parts of the world. During this four-year 
period | made the acquaintance of what | 
shall call the last of the old régime in the 
consular service. 1 came into contact 
with the young men of the new régime 
during another trip of two years and a 
half — from the middle of 1910 to the end 
of 1912. On this journey I traveled over 
Asia, Africa, and Europe with much the 
same ends in view as on my former trip. 






































In the fall of 1904, while the Russian- 
Japanese War was in progress, | visited 
a little consulate perched on the rocky side 
of the harbor of one of the busiest of the 
ports of South China. I hoped to secure 
information regarding a number of little 
things in the interval of a three-day wait 
between steamer connections. Morning 
and afternoon for two days | called at the 
consulate, but always to find only an 
abnormally stupid Eurasian clerk in 
charge, from whom | was able to learn little 
more than that the consul was away pheas- 
ant shooting, that he was usually away 
pheasant shooting, and that the best thing 
I could do would be to keep calling until 
I chanced upon a day when he was not 
away pheasant shooting. My last morn- 
ing I had better luck, not because there 
was any slackening of interest in pheasant 
shooting, but because it happened to be 
the second day after the November elec- 
tions in the States and a cable or two was 
expected announcing the results. There 
were a dozen or more Chinese — appar- 
ently of the merchant class — waiting 
outside, but the clerk, evidently acting on 
orders, passed me in ahead of them. The 
consul, dressed in a bath robe, was loung- 
ing comfortably with his feet on his desk. 

“Always give my own people first call,” 
he said genially, not rising, I supposed, for 
fear of disturbing the setter puppy that 
lay asleep in his lap. “It never seems to 
rile a Chinkie to be kept waiting like it 
does an American. That bunch outside 
has been accumulating for three days; 
guess a day or two more won’t make much 
difference. Heard the election news? 
Party landslide, of course. But say — 
I’m mighty worried for fear that some- 
thing’s wrong in my home district. I’m 
here principally because my friends and | 
have made that little corner of Indiana 
go ‘right’ for the last twelve years. I’ve 
spent half a year’s pay in cables trying to 
keep the boys lined up, and if we win out 
again I’ve got something a lot better’n 
this graveyard in sight for me. If we lose 
it'll mean another four years of sticking 
on here, even if they don’t chuck me out 
entirely. Last cable says, ‘Doubtful but 
hopeful.’ It’s about time now the straight 
dope was coming through.”’ 
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This was the burden of what threatened 
to be a monologue on “The Troubles of a 
Consul.”” Quietly and unobtrusively | 
tried to swing the drift of it, through war 
rumors and Peking politics, to trade pros- 
pects of South China. 

Did it seem likely that construction 
work would shortly commence on the rail- 
road which rumor said local Chinese were 
planning to build to the interior? 

“A railroad! No hope. Nothing but 
Chinkies behind it. No need of it, any- 
way. Besides, it would scare all the pheas- 
ants out of the valley, and shooting’s the 
thing that makes life worth living here.” 

The big iron deposit up the river, with 
all the fluxing materials close at hand - 
was anything likely to be done with that? 

“Never heard of it. What could the 
Chinkies- do with iron, anyhow? Takes 
brains and money to exploit properties 
of that class; Chinkies haven’t got the 
one nor t’other.” 

“As a chance for American capital and 
brains, then,”’ | began. 

“Tommyrot!’’ he snorted, contemp- 
tuously. “This whole Chinese monkey- 
show will be gobbled up by Japan and the 
European Powers within a year, and they'll 
exploit the thing to suit themselves.”’ 

“Coal —”’ I murmured faintly, for | 
had been told that there were great out- 
croppings not ten miles from tide-water 
and knew that the opening of a good mine 
in fuelless South China meant a big thing 
for somebody. 

“Coal —”’ (he spoke with a slightly 
increased show of interest), “yes, there is 
coal around here somewhere — we warmed 
our tiffin with some lumps of it one day 
when we were shooting — though | don’t 
recall exactly where. But —” 

I never learned what the objections 
were to the coal project, for at that mo- 
ment the clerk came in with a cable which 
bore the magic word “Carried,” and the 
“interview” came to an abrupt end. 

The setter puppy had a rude awakening 
this time. “I’m off to shave and change,”’ 
shouted the consul as he bolted for the 
door. ‘‘Meet me at the club at one 
o'clock and help me give the rest of the 
exiles the little U. S. A. celebration | 
promised in case this event pulled off.” 
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My steamer was sailing at twelve, but 
before going aboard | dropped in at the 
British consulate, and gathered in a half 
hour’s chat with that courteous official 
a considerable amount of practical in- 
formation; about all, in fact, that | carried 
away on this occasion regarding that rich 
and promising section of China. 

Six years later, as a member of a com- 
mercial commission from the Pacific 
Coast, | went to the East again, and one 
of the points on our itinerary was the 
important South China port of which | 
have just written. A new consul was 
in charge there, a young man who had 
come into the service by way of Peking, 
after completing the course at the lega- 
tion as student interpreter. He was a 
graduate of a Western university and had 
settled upon the consular service as a 
definite career. 

The exigencies of a hurried schedule 
allowed us only from daylight till dark at 
this port, and during that time at least 
a half dozen receptions, tiffins, and simi- 
lar functions had to be got through with, 
included among which, it may be interest- 
ing to note, was a short trip by special 
train over a part of the line of railroad 
regarding which | had so vainly sought 
information at our consulate six years 
before. That enthusiastic young consul 
was in evidence at every turn, now an- 
swering questions regarding the trade out- 
look or openings for capital, now asking 
for suggestions and advice on ways to 
make his efforts more effective. Finally, 
in the interval between a gala tiffin at a 
Buddhist temple and a reception at the 
Tennis Club, he gathered a dozen of us 
together at the consulate and there, in 
the same room in which | had so signally 
failed in my search for a few crumbs of in- 
formation six years before, he gave us facts 
and figures — with mimeographed notes 
on the most salient points — concerning 
various projects of interest in the hinter- 
land. Among. these were included 


detailed descriptions of important coal 
and iron deposits. 

Naturally, the visit of a semi-officially 
accredited party which included men of 
wealth and influence was the proper 
occasion for an ambitious official to put 


his best foot forward; but this particular 
young man’s enthusiasm was no flash in 
the pan, as | fully satisfied myself later 
by careful inquiries. I learned, for in- 
stance, that not only had he gained a 
thorough knowledge of the province in 
which his consulate was situated, but that 
he had also, at his own expense, made a 
trip to the Philippines to study trade 
relations between his port — the point 
from which most of the Philippine Chinese 
have emigrated — and the islands of that 
archipelago. He had published the fruits 
of his investigations locaily in Chinese — 
also at his own expense — with the result 
that a steadily increasing improvement in 
trade between the points in question has 
been effected. 

There were several other types of 
“undesirables” common to the old régime, 
the worst one of them men who entered 
the consular service for selfish ends. | 
have a number of these in mind, but as 
there is one in particular who may be con- 
victed on his own frank admission, his case 
will serve as the most effective instance: 

One morning in the fall of 1905 I called 
upon the American consul in a large Rio 
Plate city and asked regarding the corn 
crop that would soon be harvested. 

“Corn? Dunno. Don’t take no inter- 
est in corn, even in Virginia. That’s my 
state. But tobacco — Virginia tobacco 
crop’s goin’ to be as ‘good as ever.’” 

Queries regarding wheat and live stock 
prospects met with similar rebuffs, but 
when, quite by chance, | mentioned cotton, 
the consul’s manner changed at once. 

“TI came down from Entre Rios last 
week,’ he said excitedly. “Greatest cot- 
ton land and climate in the world. Been 
in cotton myself an’ know what I’m talkin’ 
about. Got an option on 25,000 acres 
there, an’ am goin’ to go home an’ raise 
the money to buy it next summer. If | 
can form a company big enough to buy up 
the best of the cotton land in Entre Rios 
an’ get the Sea Island seed to start plan- 
tin’ it, | can have the Car’linas backed off 
the map in ten years.” 

I mildly inquired if those same Caro- 
linas didn’t happen to be numbered among 
the United States which he had the honor 
to represent in Argentina. His reply was 
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half a snort of indignation, half a guffaw 
of derision. 

“The Car’linas be d—d! I’m here 
in the int’rest of ‘John B. Smith,’ an’ | 
don’t give ad — n who knows it. What’s 
more, | don’t mind sayin’ that any man 
that’d come down here an’ live among 
these dagoes in the int’rest of any one but 
himself ought to be shut up in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

So much for some of the bent and broken 
cogs in the works of our old consular 
machine. Some of them still rattle on 
in their old places, but the worst are wear- 
ing out and dropping out, to be replaced 
by parts of tried metal. The efficiency 
of the consular service is not a thing that 
can be charted, and it would therefore be 
difficult to say just how much better it 
is to-day than it was six or eight years 
ago. Very roughly, however, my ex- 
periences may serve as an indicator. On 
both trips of which | have spoken I was 
persistently seeking the same kind of 
information, and in the same way — direct 
from our consuls, or through sources to 
which they were able to direct me. On 
the earlier trip not more than 75 per cent. 
of the consuls were able — or willing — to 
put me in the way of acquiring the very 
simplest information on trade and business 
conditions beyond such as happened to 
have been caught in the drag-net of regular 
official routine. On the trip on which | 
dealt with the new régime — and very 
largely with that part of it which has come 
into the service by competitive examina- 
tion — | do not recall a single consulate 
from which I was unable ultimately to 
secure authentic information on whatever 
subject I desired. 

The young men who have become con- 
suls under Civil Service rules, being 
“standardized units,’”’ so to speak, present 
no such diversity of types as did the repre- 
sentatives of the-old régime. Almost 
without exception, they are either uni- 
versity graduates or men who have been 
in some other branch of Government ser- 
vice. That enthusiastic young worker 
whom I encountered in South China is a 
fair sample of them all, for in Singapore, 
Calcutta, Muscat, Bagdad, Beirut, and 
a score of other places, as consuls or 
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vice-consuls, | found men trying to accom- 
plish the same things in the same way. —to 
further American interests, at home and 
abroad, by keen, earnest, well-directed, 
personal effort. One had ‘“‘circularized”’ 
all the importers of American goods in his 
city, asking for frank complaints on all 
matters — shipping, credit, etc. — regard- 
ing which they were in any way dissatis- 
fied; another was collecting seeds of 
drought-resisting grains and grasses to 
send to the Agricultural Department; 
another had gone out of his way to gather 
some valuable re-forestation data; another 
was making a study of natural fertilizers; 
and another had risked a half year’s 
salary to bring out a low-priced American 
automobile which had promptly sold a 
dozen others. 

Having at least conversational pro- 
ficiency in one or more foreign languages, 
these new men are proving far better 
“mixers,”’ both in business and official cir- 
cles, than was the “‘mono-lingual’’ consul of 
the old school. ‘‘Mixing’’ means friends, 
and friends are the “open sesame” to most 
of the things that make a consul’s work 
effective, especially on the outermost 
fringes of civilization. The “hermit” or 
“recluse’’ type of consul, the very obvious 
“stranger-in-a-strange-land”” type, was 
fairly common eight or ten years ago, and 
perhaps none of the other “undesirables” 
I have enumerated was more useless. 
I have not encountered a single one of 
these under the new order. | did, to be 
sure, occasionally find the ‘round post 
in the square hole’ — the man who has 
qualified in Spanish stationed in Hong- 
kong, or the man who has passed in French 
stationed in Ecuador — but rarely is there 
dampened enthusiasm discernible on that 
account. In most cases of this kind | 
noted that the young consul was taking 
his appointment and disappointment phil- 
osophically and was doing his best. 

The civil service appointees are at 
present confined almost exclusively to 
consulates of the ninth, eighth, and seventh 
classes, or to vice-consulships. The con- 
sulates above the seventh class are largely 
filled with “fit survivors”’ of the old régime, 
most of them good men, many of them 
very good men. Whether or not vacan- 
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cies of these higher classes are to be filled 
by promotions from below is the point 
upon which the future of the service hinges. 
According to the newspapers the new 
Secretary of State recently let it be known 
that he is friendly to the merit system of 
appointment, promotion, and tenure, in 
the consular service. 

If merit is to weigh in promotion as 
well as in the original appointment — the 
service will continue to improve until it is 
a thoroughly fit instrument for the big 
work ahead of it; otherwise — if ‘‘pull’’ and 
“friends at court” ever again influence 
selections for the highest positions — the 
service cannot but slip back to its com- 
paratively low level of efficiency of a 
decade ago. | lay stress upon this point 
because | have heard, even in the last 
year, several consuls of conspicuous ability 
say that this class, or that class, was as 
high as a man with his influence, or lack 
of influence, at Washington was likely to 
be able to attain. 

Now and then a consul complains of the 
inadequacy of his pay or that he has no 
pension to look forward to on retirement, 
as his foreign colleagues have; but | am 
convinced that these considerations have 
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had far less to do in influencing the with- 
drawal of a number of very able men from 
the service than has their belief that the 
higher places — the ones which they had 
a good right to feel they would be fully 
qualified to fill at the end of ten or fifteen 
years of consular experience — were to 
continue to be handed out according to 
influence rather than merit. 

We: now export more than $1,000,000 
worth of American manufactures every 
day. We are starting on the way to our 
destined place in the van of the world’s 
trading nations, but that way is to be no 
rose-path. The two great short-cuts to 
foreign trade, extensive colonies and heavy 
foreign investments — the advantages of 
both of which are enjoyed by our greatest 
rivals, Great Britain, Germany, and France 
— are not, and will not, be open for us to 
follow. We shall have to win on the merits 
and prices of pure goods alone against com- 
petitors who enjoy special advantages in 
many fields. In this fight our consular 
service combines the functions of the scout 
and the signal corps, and unless it is kept 
up to the standard of the rest of the army . 
there is going to be a big waste of pow- 
der if not serious reverses. 


THE Y. M. C. A.A—MAKER OF MEN 


ITS GREAT WORK TO CONSERVE YOUNG MANHOOD — APPLYING BUSINESS METHODS 
TO UPLIFT WORK THE BASIS OF ITS SUCCESS — THE AMAZING GROWTH OF ITS 
MEMBERSHIP AND OF ITS MORAL INFLUENCE 


LEWIS EDWIN THEISS 


HREESCORE years ago Mr. T. 
V. Sullivan, a sea-captain, organ- 
ized in Boston a new business, 
modeled after something he 
had heard existed in England. 
It was different from any American busi- 
ness then in existence. The new venture 


began in a very small way, with practi- 
cally no capital and no backing. As it 
became a demonstrated success, capital 
came to it and men of affairs became inter- 
ested in its management. 


To-day this organization has thou- 
sands of employees. It has 2,196 offices 
in almost as many American cities. Its 
expenses are more than $10,000,000 a 
year. It has recently erected a building 
in Chicago worth $300,000, one in New 
York costing $400,000, and another in 
Cleveland valued at $953,000. It is 
building an office building in Atlanta at a 
cost of $442,000, another in Philadelphia 
valued at $687,000, and a third in Boston 
at an expenditure of $1,300,000. For five 
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years this corporation has been erecting 
branch houses at the rate of one every six 
days. All told, it owns 725 buildings. Its 
real estate is worth $70,000,000 and it has 
maintenance funds of $14,000,000 more, 
giving it a total capital of $84,000,000. 
The name of this organization is the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Its 
business is the conservation of America’s 
manhood. 

And it is because it is a business that 
this enormous fund has come to the 
Y.M.C.A. This great sum has been 
given by philanthropic investors who were 
looking for a “guaranteed investment.” 
The assurance of returns that they sought 
they have found in the fact that the 
Y. M. C. A. is run on a business basis. 
Its directors are men of exceptional ability. 
Its plants are operated under scientific 
management. Its officers and workers are 
experts. First, last, and all the time, the 
Y. M. C. A. is run, not as a charity, but 
as a business. 

Conducted thus it gets results. In 
1902 the men led to profess Christianity 
through the Y. M. C. A. numbered 12,581. 
In 1912 the number had increased to 
17,181. In the same decade its educa- 
tional classes grew from 29,132 men to 
67,417 — a growth of 131 per cent. The 
weekly attendance at religious services 
increased from 64,000 to 112,000. The 
number of men attending gymnasium 
classes jumped from 89,960 to 175,433, an 
increase of 95 per cent. The average 
daily attendance at Y. M.C.A. rooms 
increased 127 per cent., being 98,103 in 
i902. and in 1912 reaching 223,000. 
During the same ten years the membership 
increased from 323,224 to 566,101. 
Throughout the United States one per- 
son of every 181 persons, on the average, 
is a member of the Y. M. C. A. 

The Y. M. C. A. has chosen for its own 
the motto of Terence: “Nothing that 
concerns a man do | deem of indifference 
to me.” That is the reason the Y. M. 
C. A. is gaining such a tremendous hold 
on the men of America. That is the 
reason men are flocking to its standard 
so continuously that buildings cannot be 


put up fast enough to accommodate 
them. Go to any great city, and there 
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you will find a Y.M.C.A._ building, 
rising like a lighthouse to keep the feet 
from stumbling. For understand that 
the Y. M.C.A. is in no sense a rescue 


‘mission to salvage stranded hulks of men. 


Its purpose is to help men avoid shipwreck. 

In port after port American sailors are 
flocking to the Y. M.C. A. In Brook- 
lyn Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (formerly Miss 
Helen Gould) erected a navy Y. M. C. A. 
building that cost $1,000,000. The build- 
ing was hardly opened before it was over- 
crowded. Mrs. Russell Sage doubled its 
size with the same result. 

Before this Y.M.C.A. plant was 
erected, many men from the battleships 
headed for the dives and the saloons the 
minute they got ashore. Nowadays 95 
per cent. of a battleship’s crew make a 
bee-line for the Y. M. C. A. the minute 
they set foot on shore in Brooklyn. And 
they are leaving in the savings fund there 
$1,000 a day — $1,000 a day that formerly 
went to dive keepers and saloon men. 
Altogether the sailors of the navy depos- 
ited $815,000 in the Y. M. C. A. savings 
department during 1912. On 229,000 
occasions sailors with shore leave slept 
in the beds of various Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings. And aboard the battleships plow- 
ing the seas are Y. M.C.A. secretaries 
to continue the work begun on land. 

Among the men of the army the work 
of the Y. M.C.A., which now reaches 
two thirds of the enlisted men, began, like 
the work in the navy, at the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American War. Under gov- 
ernmental authorization 133 large tents 
were fitted out as Y. M.C.A. stations 
in the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. The cost of this 
work for 1898 was $135,225. So helpful 
did it prove that at the close of the war 
officers and soldiers united in urging its 
continuance. Three army _ Association 
buildings were soon erected at a cost of 
$60,000, and others have followed. Recog- 
nizing the Y.M.C.A. as an aid to 
efficiency in the army, the Secretary of 
War provided for the housing of army 
Associations in the post exchange build- 
ings, and for these buildings Congress 
appropriated $1,500,000. 

At Fort Slocum, N. Y., there is an excel. 
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lent Y.M.C.A. building and a live 
secretary. “The question has not been 
how to reach the men,” writes Post Secre- 
tary Edward Slusser, “but how to care 
for them as they come. On one Sunday 
in March the attendance was 3,764. A 
large number of men have joined this 
department, but they were mostly trans- 
ferred to other posts. During the winter 
150 men took a stand in the Christian 
life. During the year, 1,064 have been 
enlisted in the Soldiers’ Bible and Prayer 
League.” 

Secretary Slusser said that most of his 
recruits went out to other posts. Many 
of them kept in touch with the Y. M. C. 
A. wherever they went. Here is a letter 
that came back from one of them who got 
away up in Alaska: 


There is a little log church down the street 
where we have services every Sunday evening. 
The attendance is small, as this part of the 
country is not thickly settled except by Indians 
and Malamutes (a kind of wolfish dog). The 
latter disturb our meetings by howling some- 
times. I brought a lot of Christian books 
with me and still stick to the Christian life. 
Forty-nine men at this post have been enrolled 
in the Bible and Prayer League and presented 
with New Testaments. 

Jump from the frigid wastes of Alaska 
to the mild forests of Louisiana and you 
will find the Y. M. C. A. men showing 
the same sort of devotion for their fellows. 
Here are some notes from one of these 
Southern lumber camps: “I was drunk 
every day before | had this building to go 
to,” writes one man. “Since then | have 
not been drunk a day.” “The emergency 
hospital saves men and has given men a 
new interest in life.” “The home atmos- 
phere awakened home memories, and a 
man who had not written home for seven 
years, and another who had not written 
for eleven years, renewed home ties.” 

Just what these sobering, elevating 
influences mean in the field of labor, you 
will find explained in this statement by a 
lumber company official: “ Machinery is 
25 per cent. of the cost; we have perfected 
that. Labor is 75 per cent.; the Associa- 
tion is making that more efficient.” 

A trial investment in an Association 
equipment made by a great Southern 


lumber company enabled it to maintain 
a full gang of men, and to produce lumber 
more cheaply. To quote the superin- 
tendent of the camp: “The building paid 
for itself in six months. A second is now 
going up.” There you have a _ business 
association’s commentary upon the relation 
between morality and business efficiency. 

When the United States Government 
started the construction of the Panama 
Canal, a task in which another nation had 
already failed, health experts were sent 
to the Canal Zone to fight mosquitoes, to 
do away with pest spots, to look after 
drainage, and in general to make the con- 
ditions of life physically wholesome. But 
President Roosevelt knew that it was just 
as necessary to make things morally 


_wholesome there as it was to look after 


bodily welfare. His Canal Commission 
asked the Y. M. C. A. to take charge of 
this job of moral sanitation. The Asso- 
ciation gladly responded, and at seven 
points along the twenty-eight mile line of 
operations, the Government erected and 
supports Y. M. C. A. buildings. Mr. 
A. B. Dickson is the general secretary in 
charge. One official in the Zone has even 
declared that without the Y. M.C.A. 
the Canal could never have been dug. 

Among the colleges, where there are 
nearly 800 Associations, among the immi- 
grants, among the Indians, among the 
colored people, out in the agricultural 
districts where the population is so sparse 
that Association work has to be carried 
on in county organizations, among the 
railroad men, in the mines, among the 
cotton mills, and everywhere that men are 
toiling to earn their daily bread, you will 
find the same story of moral improvement 
and increased efficiency. 

Read the unsolicited testimony of two 
workers in a Southern cotton mill. “I 
did not know one letter from another when 
I started in night school a year ago,” 
says one. “I smoked twenty cigarettes 
a day and ‘boozed’ hard. In a month | 
decided to quit smoking, then chewing 
and drinking. My wife and I had never 
saved a cent. Now we have $200 in 
the bank. I can now read in the papers 
what is going on in the world, and | am 
making a try for the basket-ball team. 





























THE SPIRIT OF THE “Y. M. C. A.” 





A FIRESIDE GATHERING OF YOUNG MEN IN AN ASSOCIATION BUILDING WHERE GOOD FELLOWSHIP AND CLEAN 
ENTERTAINMENT ARE FREE TO ALL WHO WILL COME 


If | had not joined the Association, | 
would still be loafing around drug stores 
wasting my time.” 


Hence one of the great departments of 
the Y. M.C.A. is its physical depart- 
ment, where skilled physicians and trained 
instructors plan out the work and lead 
men in the exercises that shall make them 
fit physically for their climb upward. 

The educational department is under 
the general supervision of the international 
educational secretary, Mr. George B 

Hodge, who has 





And this: “For 14 years | had worked 
in cotton mills without interest or 
purpose. The Y.M.C.A. night school 
got me_ started. New purposes were 
awakened, and training given in the 
night classes. Now | have been promoted 
three — successive 
times and I am a 
designer.” 

In his progress 


upward this man ex- 
emplified a principle 
that underlies the 
whole Y. M. C.A. 
movement. “It is 
not enough that a 
man be good,”’ said 
Thoreau. “He must 
be good for some- 
thing.” The Y. M. 
C. A, tries first to 
make a man good, 
and then good for 
something. And al- 
most inevitably the 
one thing follows the 
other “as the night 
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under him more than 
2,500 specialists who 
give courses on al- 
most every conceiv- 
able subject. In the 
Y. M. C. A. schools 
of America almost 
70,000 boys and men 
are fitting themselves 
to step up a little 
higher, and_ they 
are learning every- 
thing from spelling 
to the operation of a 
motor car, and from 
arithmetic to public 
speaking. They are 
studying voluntarily 
to fit themselves 
for a better grade of 
work. And most of 
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M. C. A. GYMNASIUM 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF EXPERT TEACHERS WHO ARE TRAINED FOR A LIFE-WORK IN THE PHYSICAL UP- 
BUILDING OF MEN . 


them, following Longfellow’s rule for 
greatness, are “toiling upward in the 
night.” The Y. M.C. A. furnishes the 
ladder for their advancement. 

Particularly are these efforts at help- 
fulness made in the cities. As typical 
of the sort of organization the Y. M.C. A. 
aims to be, let us examine the West Side 
Branch in New York City, the largest 
Association in America. Its membership 
is more than 6,000 and is growing so fast 
that the organization, though it has three 
huge buildings valued at more than 
$1,000,000, finds difficulty in providing 
accommodations. The secretary of this 
branch is Mr. Walter T. Diack. 

Among the activities of this organiza- 
tion is a gymnasium where more than 
3,000 men take regular exercise, under 
the direction of Dr. Louis R. Welzmiller. 
The educational department, under the 
direction of Mr. Edward L. Wertheim, 
provides instruction for more than 2,600 
men and boys. Forty-one instructors 
are employed for this department. Fifty 
different courses are given, including in- 


struction in such branches as advertising, 
automobile operation, business efficiency, 
business psychology, finance, interior dec- 
orating, investments, memory training, 
motor boat operation, real estate, sales- 
manship, structural engineering, type- 
writing, and soon. Some of these courses 
are remarkable. 

An employment department, under the 
management of Mr. E. G. Denison, finds 
work for 2,000 men a year. A_ boys’ 
department, headed by Mr. Philip D. 
Fagans, gets hold of the youngsters in the 
grammar schools and interests them in 
healthful sports and innocent amuse- 
ments. Mr. Wallace M. Ross, as high 
school secretary, follows up this work and 
is rapidly extending the influence of the 
Association among the high school boys 
of New York. Mr. E. Graham Wilson, 
as director of religious work, planned the 
997 sessions of the Bible classes that were 
held in 1912, and arranged for the 2,200 
religious services which were attended 
by a total of more than 130,000 men. A 
social secretary, Mr. A. E. Gillett, greets 
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the stranger as he enters the door of this 
Association, and makes him glad that 
he has come in. 

Typical of the work of the social secre- 
tary is this little incident in the life of an 
old Swiss who in his younger days had been 
secretary to a Union General in the Civil 
War, but who now was an inmate of an 
Old Men’s Home. He came into the 
West Side Branch and asked Mr. Gillett 
for a piece of paper. Noticing the still 
beautiful hand that he wrote, Mr. Gillett 
began to question him. It appeared 
that at the Old Men’s Home he was com- 
pelled to earn his board by carting out the 
furnace ashes, a task for which he no 
longer had strength. On the sheet of 
paper he was petitioning the governors 
of the Home for an easier task. “If they 
will not give it to me,” he said, “I shall 
have to go to the poorhouse. And that 
I can never, never do.”’ His petition was 
refused, but Mr. Gillett, through the em- 
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ployment -department, got the old man a 
position as nurse and comrade for another 
aged man, with board and lodging and 
$30 a month in cash as compensation, thus 
saving him from what he regarded as 
deep disgrace. 

Altogether, thirty secretaries are neces- 
sary to carry on the work of this Asso- 
ciation. One hundred and twenty men 
are employed in the regular work. The 
annual budget exceeds $300,000. In 1912 
the attendance at the gymnasium. was 
128,000. The attendance at religious 
services was more than 130,000. The 
religious meetings in shops and factories, 
conducted by men from this branch, were 
attended by more than 86,000 men. 
More than 76,000 books were drawn from 
the library. And the total attendance at 
the building during the year was 562,964. 
To many the Y. M.C. A. shines, “a lamp 
unto the feet and a light unto the path.” 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates the 








EVERYMAN’S CLUB 


THE LOUNGING ROOM OF THE Y. M. C. A. AT CLEVELAND, O., ONE OF THE HUNDREDS OF SUCH PLEASANT PLACES 
IN WHICH MEN MAY SPEND THEIR LEISURE HOURS UNDER WHOLESOME CONDITIONS 
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physical evangelism of the Y. M.C.A. 
than this story of one of New York’s lead- 
ing physicians. Physical exhaustion from 
overwork, added to grief following the loss 
of his wife, resulted in melancholia. He 
began taking exercise at the West Side 
gymnasium, but soon ceased because of 
business pressure. Meantime he grew 
steadily worse. Brooding in the twilight 
one evening after an unnerving day’s 
labor, he decided to end it all. He could no 
longer endure the horrors attendant upon 
his physical condition, nor could he bear to 
think of leaving his little boy to face the 
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world, an orphan and friendless. So he 
decided to kill him, too. He sent a ser- 
vant to a drug store for chloroform. 

While he sat there suffering in the twi- 
light, waiting for the return of his messen- 


ger, the telephone rang. “I haven't 
seen you lately,” said the voice of Dr. 
Welzmiller over the wire. “I have been 


a little anxious over your condition and | 
called up to learn how you were getting 
on.” The physician said he was in a bad 
way. “You know the reason,” said Dr. 
Welzmiller. “I promised you you would 
get well if you would follow my orders. 
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I want you to come here to-morrow 
morning and go to work again.” “i 
will,’’ said the physician, taking a new 
hold on hope. He did. To-day he is as 
well and strong as any one could wish to 
be. Through the physical evangelism 
of the Y. M. C.A. this life was rescued, 
and to-day this physician is himself 
carrying the message of physical hope to 
hundreds of sufferers. 

Another man who came to the West 
Side Branch in a bad way physically was 
an editor of one of New York’s big news- 
papers. The pressure of his work had 
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driven him to drink for stimulation. 
Obesity and physical degeneration had 
followed. This man, who had read about 
Dr. Welzmiller’s work, one night wan- 
dered into the building intoxicated. At 
the same time he retained sense enough 
to declare that he wanted to be “treated.”’ 
“You can’t come here drunk,” said Dr. 
Welzmiller. “I don’t want to,” replied 
the editor. “I want to stop drinking. 
Can you help me?”’ “Yes, but you must 
come every day and do as | say.” 

The man became a member of one of the 
“obesity classes.” He came every morn- 
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LEARNING TO BUILD BOATS 


A CLASS IN ONE OF THE DOZENS OF TRADES, CRAFTS, AND ARTS IN WHICH THE Y. M. C. A. GIVES INSTRUCTION 
TO MORE THAN SIXTY THOUSAND MEN AND BOYS 


ing and worked faithfully at the pre- 
scribed exercises. He had a melancholy 
turn of mind, consequent upon his phys- 
ical condition, and Dr. Welzmiller got 
the other men in the class to devote them- 
selves, each on a different day, to the help 
of this editor. They cheered him up 
mentally while the exercise built him up 
physically. In a short time the man was 
down to normal weight and his physical 
functions were once more perfect. Hav- 
ing no longer need of artificial stimulation, 
he lost his desire for alcohol. Exercise 
had made him a teetotaler. 


Every morning you will find in this 
same gymnasium a company of young men 
that Dr. Welzmiller calls his “temperance 
class.” Search the world over and you 
will hardly find finer specimens of phys- 
ical manhood than these same young 
athletes. They are there to play hand- 
ball. Mostly they are young men with 
more or less means and leisure. When 
they first came, most of them were also 
more or less convivial. In the West 
Side Y. M.C.A. there is great rivalry 
on the handball court. These young 
men found that alcohol hurt their playing. 
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IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
4N OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MEN TO BETTER THEIR POSITION BY STUDYING AT NIGHT UNDER SKILLED TEACHERS 
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A*MEETING OF COAL MINERS IN PENNSYLVANIA, TO RECEIVE INSTRUCTION 


Reversing the facetious motto, they 
decided that if drinking hurt their hand- 
ball they would give up drinking. 

In fact, self-interest sticks out of the 
Y. M. C. A. work like quills on a por- 
cupine. You can’t touch the Y. M. C. A. 
at any point without being inoculated 
with the virus. That is why the member- 
ship of the Association is growing at such 
a tremendous rate. 





A saloon-keeper came into the building 
sheepishly one day and inquired if he 
would be permitted to join the real estate 
class. He found the work extremely 
interesting and helpful. He joined 
the finance forum. Next he got into the 
memory training class. One night he 
wandered into Dr. Fagnani’s Bible class. 
From an uninteresting abstraction re- 
ligion suddenly became to him a thing of 
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IN FIRST AID TO THE INJURED, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


concrete and intense interest. Dr. Fag- 
nani had expounded the thing in a new 
light. The saloon-keeper quit his busi- 
ness. He became a constant attendant 
at the Y. M.C.A. Now you may see 
him there almost any night, doing some- 
thing to help young men along, and very 
evidently getting an intense enjoyment 
out of life. 

As Mr. Wertheim and Mr. Diack both 
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C. A. IN A MACHINE SHOP AT DAYTON, O. 


said, it is by trying to be useful that the 
Y. M. C. A. gets its hold on men. The 
West Side Branch has an emergency fund 
which it uses to help men in financial 
straits. Its employment agency will get 
amana job. Its educational department 


will fit him to get a better job. 

The educational department is willing 
to enter any new field where it can be of 
help. At the time this article is written 
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AROUND THE FIRE AT A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 
PART OF THE Y. M. C. A.’S WORK TO GIVE BOYS A BETTER CHANCE FOR PHYSICAL AND MORAL GROWTH 


the city of New York is about to appoint 
a number of new dock masters and some 
additional food inspectors. Heretofore, 
these positions have been handed out 
with little reference to the appointee’s 
fitness. Nowhere in the city was there a 
place where aspirants for the positions 
could be trained for the work. The 
matter was put up to Mr. Wertheim. He 
immediately opened two new courses. 
Where do you think he found his instruc- 
tors? He got officials from the dock 
department and the health department 
who consented to give lectures to the 


new men. This leaven may go far toward 
leavening the whole service. 

Such wonderful results in helping men 
are not to be had haphazard. The Y. M. 
C. A. gets results because it is run on a 
business basis. Nothing is left to chance. 
The man who meets you at the door when 
you enter a Y. M.C.A. building, the 
instructor who leads you in your exercises 
in the gymnasium, the teacher who 
guides you in your educational work, all 
are experts. They have had the necessary 
mental and psychological training to be 
able to handle men. 











A FLAG-RAISING CELEBRATION 


BY A TROOP OF THE BOY SCOUTS, AN ORGANIZATION WHICH RECEIVED MUCH OF ITS FIRST ENCOURAGEMENT 
FROM THE Y. M. C. A. 
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A CHINESE Y. M. C. A. GYMNASIUM CLASS 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S WORK IN THE ORIENT 


In the summer time Y. M. C. A. work- 
ers attend great conferences or summer 
schools like the school at Silver Bay, on 
Lake George, where they study Associa- 
tion methods. At Springfield, Mass., 
the Y. M.C.A. maintains the greatest 
technical college of its kind in the world. 
The technique taught there is the tech- 
nique of man. Here hundreds of students 
study man physically, mentally, morally, 
and historically. They learn all the games 
played by men. There are two large 
gymnasiums, two athletic fields, a swim- 
ming pool, and an enormous laboratory, 


with 2,500 boys as subjects to work with. 
These subjects are town boys who come 
there to work and play. The Y. M.C.A. 
students lead them and work with them 
and study them just as other biologists 
study so many rabbits or so many guinea- 
pigs. The result is that the trained 
Y. M. C. A. men know just how a man’s 
mind works and why. They are experts 
in psychology as well as in athletics and 
in other subjects. And that is the reason 
they are so wonderfully successful in get- 
ting such a strong hold on the men who 
come into the Y.M.C.A._ buildings 






























THE ASSOCIATION'S BUILDING IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 


PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THE RECENT REVOLUTION AND SHOWING THE DAMAGE DONE BY THE ARTILLERY DUEL 
BETWEEN THE FORCES OF MADERO AND DIAZ 
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A BUILDING. FOR AMERICAN SAILORS 


THE NAVAL Y. M. C. A.. IN) BROOKLYN, BUILT ‘BY ‘MRS. FINLEY J. SHEPARD (FORMERLY MISS HELEN GOULD) 
AT A-COST OF $1,000,000, AND USED BY QO PER CENT. OF THE SAILORS WHO COME TO BROOKLYN 


throughout the country. That is why, They know that through the Y. M.C.A. 
moreover, men of means who understand _ they will get results. 

the necessity of building up a virile man- Who shall say how great is the signifi- 
hood in America have backed the Y. M. cance of this movement? “A city could 
C. A. with their time and their money. as well dispense with its police system, fire 
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AN OUTPOST OF Y. M. 


department, or school system as with this 
Association,” declared former Mayor 


Rhett, of Charleston, in discussing the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. inthat city. The 
cashier of a bank in the West writes this: 
“We have many things in our city in 
which we take a just pride, but we con- 
sider the railroad Y. M.C.A. our gross 
asset, for it has made our town better and 
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INFLUENCE IN ALASKA 


our railroad men more reliable. It solves 
many of our commercial problems.” It 
solves these problems by the simple pro- 
cess of making men of its members. That is 
thewhole end and aim of the Y.M.C.A. It 
is seeking tosave that which may be lost. It 
is trying to conserve the manhood of Amer- 
ica. Itis succeeding because it has placed 
manhood conservation on a business basis. 





SERVING AMERICAN SAILORS IN RIO JANEIRO 


DURING THE BATTLESHIP FLEET’S CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD IN 1908, BY HELPING THEM FIND THEIR 
WAY ABOUT AND BY SAFEGUARDING THEIR AMUSEMENTS 











SELLERS 


THE NOVELS THAT 


SELL 100,000 


”? 


WHO WRITES THEM —THE PROFITS OF THE “BEST- 
AND WHAT CHANCE THEY HAVE 


IN PERMANENT LITERATURE 


BY 


ARTHUR 


R. GEORGE P. BRETT, the 
head of the American pub- 


lishing 

millan 

article 
upon “Book Pub- 
lishing and Its Pres- 
ent Tendencies” 
with these words: 


Novels of merit and 
value, representing 
honest: work and the 
real convictions of 
their authors, still from 
time to time make 
their appearance, but 
it is seldom indeed 
that one.of. these finds 
its way-into the ranks 
of the “six best-sell- 
ers.” Their appeal is 
to that part of the 
public which still dis- 
criminates in its read- 
ing, a smaller percent- 
age of the whole, I 
fear, at present, than 
in any recent period of 
our history. One is 
remindedof the remark 
of one of our best 
critics, himself an 
author of many books 


house, The Mac- 
Co., closed a recent 


W. PAGE 






well known to lovers of the best literature: “I 
should consider myself disgraced if I had 
written a book which in these days had sold 
one hundred thousand copies.” 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
AUTHOR OF “A MODERN CHRONICLE” 





Such remarks are 
as common in liter- 
ary circles as ful- 
some eulogies of 
these same _ best- 
sellers are common 
in the book reviews, 
but the public has 
no very definite in- 
formation . of what 
books sell 100,000 
copies. As a rule it 
has no accurate re- 
cord of the authors 
whom it has brought 
into disgrace with 
the critics by so lav- 
ishly buying their 
books. 

Between January 
I, 1910, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, there 
were published new 
books of fiction by 
thirteen authors that 
sold as many as 100,- 
000 copies in the 
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regular trade editions — that is, at a retail 
price of $1 ormore. The authors were: 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbott (Mrs. Fordyce 
Coburn). 

Florence L. Barclay. 

Kate Langley Bosher. 

Margaret Deland. 

Gene Stratton-Porter. 

Myrtle Reed (Mrs. James Sydney 
McCullough). 

Rex Beach. 

Robert W. Chambers. 











MR. REX BEACH 
AUTHOR OF “THE SILVER HORDE” 


Winston Churchill. 

Ralph Connor (Rev. Charles William 
Gordon). 

Jeffery Farnol. 

Henry Sydnor Harrison. 

Harold Bell Wright. 

This list includes only the authors of 
books published within this particular 
period that have sold 100,000 copies, 
but it gives a fair average of the new novels 
that people buy in large quantities. If this 
year (1913) were included, the names of 
John Fox, Jr., and Sir Gilbert Parker would 
certainly be added to the list, and probably 





MR. HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 
AUTHOR OF “‘QUEED” 





MR. JEFFERY FARNOL 
AUTHOR OF “‘THE BROAD HIGHWAY” 
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“ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT” 
AUTHOR OF “MOLLY MAKE-BELIEVE” 








MRS. GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
AUTHOR OF “THE HARVESTER” 








several other names as well. Mr. George 
Barr McCutcheon, if his last. book did 
not quite reach the 100,000 mark, has 
written books in the past that did, and 
undoubtedly will in the future. Mr. 
Vaughan Kester’s “Prodigal Judge’ and 
the books of Mr. Basil King (generally 
recognized as the anonymous author of 
“The Inner Shrine,” “The Street Called 
Straight,” and “The Wild Olive’) sold 
within a few thousands of the round figure 
taken arbitrarily for the standard of 
this article. Nor does this exhaust the 
list of writers whose books belong in this 








MRS. KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘MARY CARY” 


class. But at least it is a definite record 
of one particular period and has the one 
merit of being founded on concrete facts 
of the success of those who have best suc- 
ceeded in pleasing the public’s taste in the 
last three years. And it is about such a 
list of authors of 100,000-selling books as 
any average three years would produce. 
These thirteen authors, divided as 
equally as may be between men and women, 
are fair samples of the successful writers 
of fiction. They are not of a single type. 














They areas different and they come from 
as different environments as_ successful 
railroad men, or Presidents of the United 
States, or any other successful people. 
They live all over the United States, 
from Cornish, N. H., to Southern Cali- 
fornia, and two of them live outside our 
boundaries — the Reverend Charles W. 
Gordon (Ralph Connor) in Winnipeg, 
British Columbia, and Mrs. Barclay in 
England. Only one of the thirteen, Mrs. 
Gene Stratton-Porter, was born or lives 
in Indiana, usually hailed the mother 
of authors as Virginia is of Presidents. 

















“MYRTLE REED” 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘A WEAVER OF DREAMS” 


Their formal education also varies. 
Some of them had very little of it. They 
are self-made authors as so many of our 
business leaders are self-made men. Mrs. 
McCullough (Myrtle Reed) attended the 
West Division High School in Chicago. 
Mr. Robert W. Chambers was a student in 
the Julien Academy in Paris, Mr. Winston 
Churchill graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy, at Annapolis. 
None of these schools is particularly 
adapted to the training of American nov- 
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MRS. 


MARGARET DELAND 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE IRON WOMAN” 





MRS. FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 
AUTHOR OF 


‘THE FOLLOWING OF THE STAR” 
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MR. HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 
AUTHOR OF “THE WINNING OF BARBARA WORTH” 


elists. Mr. Henry 
Sydnor Harrison and 
Dr. Gordon are*the 
only two of the thir- 
teen that attended 
any famous in- 
stitution of liberal 
arts. Dr. Gordon is 
a graduate of To- 
ronto University and 
Mr. Harrison of 
Columbia. 

The financial re- 
ward of writing one 
of these far-selling 
books is not so great 
as the earnings of the 
managers of great 
commercialand man- 
ufacturing establish- 
ments, but it does 
not suffer in com- 
parison with the in- 
comes of successful 
men in other profes- 
sions which depend 
upon the individual’s 
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“RALPH CONNOR” 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘CORPORAL CAMERON” 





MR. ROBERT We CHAMBERS 
AUTHOR“ @E* ‘THE “COMMON LAW” 


personal effort with- 
out office force, fac- 
tory, or shop. Not 


.. counting the income 
“from serialization of 


the books in maga- 
zines, or their sale 
in reprint editions, 
the author of a novel 
that sells 100,000 
copies receives in 
royalties from that 
sale about $25,000. 
The retail price of 
these books ranges 
from $1 for a small 
book like “Molly 
Make - Believe” to 
$1.50 for a_ large 
novel such as Win- 
ston Churchill’s “A 
Modern Chronicle.” 
‘Authors’ royalties 
usually vary from 10 
to 20 per cent. of the 
retail price of the 
book. Naturally the 
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successful authors demand the _ highest 
royalties. The minimum money return 
from the writing of a novel of a 100,000 
sale is about $25,000, and occasionally 
there comes along a book with a larger 
sale on which the royalties amount to as 
much as $75,000. 

For a 100,000 sale of the average novel, 
for which the author receives approxi- 
mately $25,000, the public pays about 
$135,000. “The retail bookseller takes 
about $42,500 for his service in getting 
the book into the hands of the public. 
The publisher spends another $25,000 get- 
ting the books into the hands of the book- 
seller, and in creating a demand for them 
by advertising. That leaves to the pub- 
lisher, for the expenses of manufacture and 
for his profit, about $42,500. In other 
words, when a reader pays $1.35 for a novel 
he pays just half the price for the pub- 
lisher’s and bookseller’s effort in making 
him buy it. This rough approximation 
would not hold true in books of a small 
sale, for the original cost of setting them 
in type and making plates to print them 
from would make the cost of manufacture 
much higher. These inexorable figures 
explain why publishers print so small a 
proportion (perhaps two in a hundred) of 
the books that are offered to them. The 
public, however, often feels that even more 
restriction would not be amiss. 

More interesting than the financial side 
of the publication of these books is the in- 
dividual history of some of these profitable, 
much read, enjoyed, and maligned “best 
sellers.” Six of the thirteen authors on 
this list had established themselves before 
1910. Margaret Deland, Myrtle Reed, 
Rex Beach, Robert W. Chambers, Winston 
Churchill, and Ralph Connor each had a 
public of a 100,000 book buyers ready to 
receive their work. It was not entirely 
the same public. There were more senti- 
mentalists in Myrtle Reed’s public, and 
more thoughtful persons in Mrs. Deland’s, 
or at least, if the same people enjoyed the 
books of both authors, they enjoyed them 
on somewhat different sides of - their 
natures. Winston Churchill’s historical 
and political novels probably appeal to 
the same public that enjoys the fresh 
and adventurous out-door stories of Rex 
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Beach and Ralph Connor. It is probably 
a little different public that purchases the 
books of Robert’ W. Chambers. But, 
however different or identical their pub- 
lics were, these authors all had their set 
of 100,000 readers before 1910. The other 
seven on the list have come into particular 
prominence in the last three years. 

In the latter part of 1909 there appeared 
on the list of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pub- 
lishers, “The Rosary,” by Florence L. 
Barclay. Inthe book trade that announce- 
ment caused no particular interest, nor did 
it mean much to the public. The pub- 
lishers had no extraordinary hopes for the 
book, and probably even the author in her 
most sanguine moments never expected 
it to sell 100,000 copies. The booksellers 
did not expect a great public demand, 
either. The ninety and nine books that 
start that way, if fairly successful, sell 
perhaps 4,000, less likely 8,000, and stop 
there. But “The Rosary,” though it 
started slowly, sold itself, created its own 
demand by the mouth to mouth recom- 
mendations of its readers, and this demand 
grew faster than the publishers could 
supply it, for its increasing sale constantly 
surprised them. It had itself caught the 
public fancy and, after that, the book- 
sellers and the publishers helped it to con- 
tinue its success until now it has sold 
nearly 500,000 copies, exclusive of cheap 
editions, for as yet none have been issued. 

The next book which Mrs. Barclay 
wrote, “The Following of the Star,” 
published during 1910, has sold nearly 
200,000 copies, though it did not equal 
the phenomenal record of “The Rosary.” 
Since then she has had published three 
other books: ‘“ The Mistress of Shenstone,” 
“Through the Postern Gate,” and “The 


Upas Tree.” She is almost as prolific 
as her books are popular. 
Mrs. Porter, whose novel, “The Har- 


vester,”” published in 1910, has sold more 
than 250,000 copies, caught the public 
imagination with her writing in a way not 
altogether unlike Mrs. Barclay. Her 
publishers, believing in the destined popu- 
larity of her first big success, ‘ Freckles,” 
used every possible means to get the book 
stores to buy it generously. The book 
stores responded generously but the pub- 
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lic did not. It seemed as if the public 
would never absorb even the first 10,000 
copies which the publishers’ enthusiasm 
had induced the book stores to buy. 
Some of the stores began “unloading” 
their stock at reduced prices. About 
this time the publishers agreed with the 
reprint publishers, Grosset & Dunlap, to 
put a 50-cent edition in their hands. 
In this form “Freckles” got its real start, 
and it soon became so popular that the 
regular trade edition sold much more 
than enough to justify the publishers’ 
original enthusiasm. The success of this 
and the following book, “The Girl of the 
Limberlost,” gave Mrs. Porter such a 
measure of popularity that “The Har- 
vester” sold 100,000 copies in four 
months. 

Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison’s “Queed,”’ 
perhaps the most notable success of 1912, 
is a first book. Mr. Harrison had spent 
infinite time and labor on it. He sub- 
mitted it to a New York publisher who 
liked the book but suggested that it be 
shortened. Mr. Harrison then sent it to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., where it came 
into the hands of Mr. Ferris Greenslet. 
He boldly announced to his associates 
that he had a “find,”’ a book of imagina- 
tion and good workmanship that would 
catch the popular fancy. 

This spontaneous enthusiam of Mr. 
Greenslet’s carried conviction to the selling 
organization of the house, and “Queed” 
entirely fulfilled Mr. Greenslet’s prophecy. 
It was literally a book in a thousand, for 
thousands of manuscripts of novels go 
to publishers every year. Perhaps two in 
every hundred are published. Of those 
that are published, by no means half sell 
10,000 copies. Not one in a thousand of 
new authors’ books sell 100,000 copies. 

Mr. Jeffery Farnol, the author of “The 
Broad Highway,” had written a half dozen 
books before this one, but they had not 
been extraordinarily successful. On the 
contrary, there was a book manuscript 
of his resting in another publisher’s safe 
at the time that Little, Brown & Co. 
brought out “The Broad Highway,” 
which merrily went its way among the 
“best sellers.” 


“The Broad Highway,’ “Queed,” 
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“The Silver Horde,” “The Iron Woman,” 
“A Modern Chronicle,” and the rest — 
all these books were helped into popularity 
by advertising. But none of them, prob- 
ably no two of them together, had as much 
advertising as “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth.” The Book Supply Company, 
which published it, publishes practically 
no fiction except the books of Harold Bell 
Wright. Three or four of them had 
demonstrated their popularity. When 
“The Winning of Barbara Worth” came 
up for publication the company decided 
to make it not only a success but a tre- 
mendous success. It was advertised upon 
a more lavish scale than was ever seen 
before, and it sold more than any other 
novel of this three-year period. Whether 
the extra sale paid the publisher and 
author for the cost of stimulating it no one 
can tell accurately, for it is impossible to 
know what the sale would have been had 
the advertising been only of the normal 
amount. The extra-advertising plan has 
been tried with many other books without 
success. In the case of “The Winning of 
Barbara Worth,” however, one thing is 
very certain. The headway which the 
book gained in popular favor in the edition 
in which it was originally published in- 
sures it another great sale in a cheaper 
reprint edition; and the sale of books in 
reprint editions has a much larger signifi- 
cance than is usually accorded it. 

“Mary Carey,” by Mrs. Kate Langley 
Bosher, and “Molly Make-Believe,” by 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, both small 
books, were also the first books of these 
authors, although Mrs. Coburn (Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott) had an enviable reputa- 
tion as a short story writer before this 
book appeared. 

Many of the literary critics, after the 
fashion of the one quoted by Mr. Brett 
at the beginning of this article, scoff at 
these books, belittle their literary qualities, 
and predict for them a sure decline to 
oblivion. It is a safe enough prediction 
about any particular book, because books 
that last in English literature come so 
infrequently that they would make up 
only a negligible proportion of the lists 
of books that are popular with the public 
against critical advice, or of those which 


























THE NOVELS THAT SELL 100,000 


are ignored by the public in spite of 
critical admiration. But the inference 
in these prophecies that the best sellers 
above all others are doomed to oblivion 
is certainly erroneous. The ultimate test 
of literature is the continuous apprecia- 
tion of the public; and the only practical 
way of testing people’s appreciation of a 
book is to offer it for sale and see the way 
that they buy and read it. Because the 
public in 1910 buys 100,000 copies of Mrs. 
Deland’s “Iron Woman” it does not 
follow that in 1920 “The Iron Woman” 
will still be selling, and yet it is certain 
that it has a better chance of being still 
a “live” book in 1920 than a book that 
does not even get the public’s fancy when 
it first appears. Without any intention 
of comparing Mrs. Deland or any other of 
these successful modern authors with 
Dickens and Scott, it is interesting to 
remember that their novels were the best- 
sellers of their day, and moreover that 
both of these men wrote with their eyes 
upon the money return of their writing. 
Like many a modern author, they had to. 
Coming down to more recent times, Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur” was pub- 
lished in 1880. Whatever the critics 
may say of it, it is well on its way toward 
becoming at least a fixed part of American 
literature. Thirty-three years ago, when it 
came out, it was a great success. People 
have been buying it and reading it ever 
since. This year Harper & Brothers, its 
publishers, contracted to deliver a million 
copies of it to Sears, Roebuck & Co., of 
Chicago. And this house will sell it to 
the public. In 1895, the first year that 
“The Bookman” published its list of 
“best-sellers,” George Du Maurier’s 
“Trilby” led the list. In 1896 came 
Sienkiewicz’s “Quo Vadis” and Sir Gil- 
bert Parker’s “The Seats of the Mighty.” 
These books continually find their way 
into new and appreciative hands. They 
have not lived long enough to justify any 
prophecies of their continued longevity, 
but at least they are upon the eligible list. 
They are nearly twenty years old and still 
alive, and there is no doubt that their 
successful beginning was chiefly instru- 
mental in giving them such measure of 
life as they have had. 
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And then what about such books as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin?” The critics’ 
standards of literature to which modern 
successful novels are asked to conform 
would condemn this book. Certainly an- 
other novel on slavery in every way as 
good, if published now, could hardly hope 
for the tremendous sale of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” It would almost certainly die, 
although ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” with its 
great success behind it, still lives. Be- 
cause of the peculiar conditions under 
which this book came out, it got a tre- 
mendous grip upon the public imagination. - 
It gained such a momentum in _ people’s 
minds that it has become an integral part 
of American life. Being brought out at 
the psychological time that would make 
it a “‘ best seller’? made this book a part 
of American literature. 

Those who are seriously interested in 
what American novels will continue to be 
read by successive generations might well 
check up the opinions of the literary 
critics with the reports of librarians and 
with the publishers’ sales of books of 
by-gone years, especially cheaper editions 
brought out by the original publishers or 
by reprint houses such as Grosset & Dun- 
lap and A. L. Burt & Co. On these lists 
Scott, Cooper, Kipling, Conan Doyle, 
Harold Bell Wright, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Robert W. Chambers, Winston Churchill, 
and F. Hopkinson Smith, and a host of 
others, all appear. They have sold con- 
tinuously since publication. Probably by 
no means all these latter-day _ best- 
sellers will live as long as the books of the 
other authors on the list have lived, but 
they in turn were weeded out from a 
larger number in their generation. But 
this much is certain: a book that the 
public takes unto itself upon publication 
will have an opportunity to go at least one 
more step toward permanency in the 
reprint lists — an opportunity which few 
books that do not succeed at first ever 
gain. 

Not all the statesmen who are hailed 
as great men in their time remain so in 
history, but history seldom makes great 
a man without prominence among his 
contemporaries. Literature treats men 
much the same as history treats men. 











THE TRUTH ABOUT “THE LITTLE 
KEW SUNOOL” 


HUNDREDS OF RURAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS TAUGHT IN LOG CABINS — 
MANY THOUSANDS OF INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS — 
A SIGNIFICANT GOVERNMENT REPORT 


HE little red schoolhouse — the 
public school in the country — 
has an affectionate place in the 
minds of the American people, 
but otherwise it is sadly neglec- 

ted. There are 5,000 country schools still 
taught in primitive log houses. In thirty- 
two states there are 147,227 one-teacher 
schools, and under this one teacher are 
boys and girls in all stages of advance- 
ment, from beginners to those who have 
had eight or nine years’ work. More 
than 55 per cent. of the young people from 
6 to 20 years old (inclusive) — about 
17,000,000 of them — live in the country 
or in towns of less than 2,000 inhabitants. 
According to a recent report by Mr. A. C. 
Monahan, of the United States Bureau of 
Education: 


It is generally true, for the United States as 
a whole, that rural schools lack intelligent and 
economical management, adequate supervision, 
and efficient teaching. The majority of them 
are housed in uncomfortable buildings, un- 
suitable from almost every standpoint, without 
proper furniture or facilities for heating, ven- 
tilating, and lighting; without adequate pro- 
visions for guarding the health and morals of 
the children, and with comparatively little 
equipment for teaching. 

Few realize the magnitude of the rural edu- 
cation problem now before us. It is not gener- 
ally known that illiteracy in rural territory is 
twiceas great as in urbanterritory. This istrue, 
notwithstanding that thousands of illiterate 
immigrants are crowded in the great manu- 
facturing and industrial centres. The illiteracy 
among native-born children of native parentage 
is more than three times as great as among 
native children of foreign parentage, largely on 
account of the lack of opportunities for educa- 
tion in rural America, in which comparatively 
few immigrants live. Few know that about 
60 per cent. of those in rural schools are in 


~ one-room country schools. 


one-teacher country schoolhouses, and that the 
instructional work in the average one-teacher 
country school is of very low grade. 


In Illinois there are 10,615 ungraded 
schools, with an average enrollment of 
27 pupils in every school. In tg10, ten 
of these schools were still in log houses; 
there were 3,063 teachers who were 
teaching their first year, and there were 
3,448 teachers who had less education than 
the equivalent of a completed high school 
term. 

In Iowa, a state of particular prosperity, 
the State Department of Education classi- 
fies the rural school buildings as, approxi-~ 
mately, 60 per cent. “good,’’ 30 per cent. 
“fair,” 10 per cent. “‘poor’’; and 5 per 
cent. are without suitable and separate 
outhouses. In 1910, there were 12,640 
There were 
4,076 teachers who were teaching their 
first year and 2,500 more who had had less 
than one year’s experience. The schools 
were open on the average of eight months 
a year, but there were so many changes in 
the teaching force that the average length 
of each teacher’s service was five months 
a year. 

Arkansas has 4,796 common-school dis- 
tricts, in which there are 6,295 schools. 
More than 5,000 of these are one-room 
buildings — 120 being log buildings. The 
average value of the one-room school 
buildings and grounds is $352. The 
average cost of maintaining an Arkan- 
sas school in 1911, including the teacher’s 
salary, was $2860. 

Such statistics show plainly one of the 
reasons for the lack of progress in country 
life; the article that follows gives in con- 
crete form a clear picture of some of the 
conditions back of these statistics. 




















A YEAR IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


GETTING A JOB—FIFTY-SEVEN PUPILS TO ONE TEACHER—A 
STRUGGLE FOR DISCIPLINE 


BY 


WILLIAM H. HAMBY 


UMAN nature may be alike 
the world over, but it is cer- 
tainly laid on thicker in some 
spots than others; and if there 
is any one place where it 

breaks out in regular knobs and knots of 
original peculiarity and weird unreason- 
ableness, it is where it appears in the 
country school. 

Every child ought to be educated along 
its special bent; every child ought to be 
taught to earn a living; every child should 
be gently led up the beautiful paths to 
peace, health, love, and happiness, but — 

This might more nearly be possible were 
there six expert psychologists for every 
pupil, instead of sixty expert psychologists 
for every teacher. The schools are very, 
very faulty, and will be so long as the 
children in them are the sons and daughters 
of their parents. And yet nothing else 
our civilization has evolved is half so use- 
ful, and we have few institutions whose 
usefulness could be so much improved. 

Early on the first Wednesday morning in 
April, | set off through the hills on horse- 
back to hunt a school in the remote hill 
country of the Ozarks. There were five 
or six applicants for every school; and the 
youth who aspired to teach had to get 
out the very day after the annual school 
meeting and slip on school directors, or 
waylay them to get them even to look 
at his pocketful of recommendations — 
we all had a pocketful. And then he had 
to talk to the director like a life insurance 
agent to a good but slippery risk. 

| had been reading a “ Psychology for 
Teachers,” and had persuaded myself that 
it was not for the twenty-five a month 
that I was to be a teacher — but for the 
good | could do. | even forgot for a time 
that it was the hope of the twenty-five 


‘its old teacher. 


a month that prompted me to read the 
“Psychology for Teachers.” 

The Cotton Tail school — the first at 
which | applied — had decided to keep 
I was deeply disappointed. 
But | next felt that my mission was to help 
out the Splitlog district. 

The first director | approached in the 
Splitlog district was Dan Combs, president 
of the school board. Dan had short, griz- 
zled whiskers, and cleared his lands with 
goats, and bought and sold mules. It was 
evident from afar that he was a man of 
authority, and very busy. I approached 
him timidly and he brusquely told me 
there were other applicants and to leave 
my application and it would be considered 
in its regular order. The next director 
was Tom Wilson. Tom was breaking a 
piece of new ground, but was still in a 
good humor. | talked quite confidentially 
to him—1I told him of my extensive 
learning, of my natural aptitude to teach, 
of my soaring ambitions, of my yearnings 
to give Splitlog a school that would be 
the envy of the whole county. He listened 
to me with mild and speculative interest, 
and | thought | had him. But when I 
finished and waited for him to pledge me 
his vote, he looked evasively across the 
‘‘new-ground ”’ field and told me to leave 
my application and it would be considered. 

“ But look here,”’ | said, “1 am not after 
consideration, What I want is a school.” 

This startled him into frankness, for he 
told me confidentially that it was his 
opinion they would employ Dan Combs’s 
niece. “He's president of the board, you 
know, and is set on having her. She ain’t 
much of a teacher — but you know, well 


%”? 


| turned away from Splitlog, but I had 
picked up one piece of wisdom that | 
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have kept in storage ever since: Beware 
of presidents with relatives who want jobs! 

| tried three or four other schools. Some 
of them talked encouragingly; and all of 
them were willing to ‘‘consider’” my appli- 
cation — if I would only go off and leave 
it. But that did not fool me. I had 
learned that a director who was not for 
me positively was for somebody else. 

As I was riding home, a voice, a pleas- 
ant, hopeful voice, broke into my glooming. 
A neighbor woman was speaking to me 
from her yard where she had been digging 
among her flowers. I am sure she had 
watched me from down the road, and had 
come into the yard on purpose. 

“Well, did you get a school?”’ she asked, 
brightly. 

“No.” 

“Suppose you go over and try the Bean 
Ridge school. They don’t usually have 
as many applicants as other schools, and 
they never keep their last year’s teacher.” 

“T believe I will.’ In five minutes my 
horse was trotting up the right fork of 
the road in the direction of Bean Ridge. 

I did not stop to inquire why Bean 
Ridge usually had few applicants; nor why 
they never had the same teacher twice. 
If they paid little wages, I did not expect 
much; if it was a hard school, all the more 
glory in conquering it. | timed my arrival 
so I would stay over night at Sam Wat- 
son’s, one of the school board. 

Sam was a good-natured, inoffensive 
fellow of the sort who half promises every- 
thing and wholly does nothing. But | 
got him to talk for an hour on how he 
raised the big pumpkin that took the prize 
at the county fair; he even told me about 
the rainstorm that came up the day after 
he planted the seed; and of the shock of 
corn that stood just west of it when he 
decided to take it tothe fair. Then I told 
him feelingly of some of the big pumpkins 
that | intended to raise in the Bean Ridge 
school, and how | would plant the seeds of 
ambition and “spur” them on, until the 
children of the Bean Ridge school should 
be known from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
I got on good terms with Watson’s seven 
children, and helped feed the hogs. 

Sam promised next morning that he 
wouldn’t do anything “‘agin’”’ me. 


“But will you vote for me?”’ I insisted. 

“Yes,”’ he said, guardedly, “‘if the rest 
will.” 

| worked on the rest, Jim Samuels and 
Melvin Robins, all day, and got them to 
agree to have a meeting of the board that 
night. 

They met at dusk on the steps of the 
little, old, unpainted, one-room school- 
house. | threw myself into the supreme 
effort; told them what I’d do — and what 
I would not allow. A country school is 
strong, theoretically, on order. 

The three farmers listened a little un- 
easily. Sam kept picking at a splinter 
on a piece of weatherboarding, Robins 
gouged holes in the steps with his knife, 
and Samuels searched frequently in all 
his pockets for a missing plug of tobacco. 
When | finished they went aside and con- 
sulted. My head was burning, and my 
heart pounding. Directly Robins left 
the others and came back to me. 

“Would you consider it at twenty dollars 
a monthr”’ 

My heart beat hopefully. That meant 
I could have it at twenty. But I set my 
face resolutely against it. I told him no; 
that no ambitious, well-educated young 
man whose heart was in his work, who 
meant to make teaching a profession in- 
stead of a mere stepping stone, who was 
teaching solely for the love of it, could 
afford to teach for less than twenty-five. 

They came back pretty soon and said, 
“Well, I guess you can consider yourself 
hired.” 

“And be sure you make ’em mind,” 
cautioned Robins. 

“‘And don’t let the big ’uns run over the 
little ’uns,’”’ admonished Sam. 

“That’s right,” put in Jim Samuels, 
“make ’em toe the line — lick ’em, lick 
’em like the dickens.” 


I never believed much in presentiments. 
But, odd and unexplainable as it may seem, 
that first Monday morning when | stood 
before that school and rapped for order 
I had a strange premonition that I could 
not do all I had once dreamed that I 
would do in my ideal school — at least 
not right away. And I felt a vague, 
uneasy wish that my beloved psychologist 




















who wrote such beautiful English about 
the duty of the teacher to the tender, 
budding soul of youth, were beside me to 
tell me just how to begin. But he was 
not there; and it has been convincingly 
borne in upon me since that he never was. 

| had hoped for a good attendance the 
first day. There were fifty-seven; which 
was not at all bad considering that most 
of the “big ’uns’’ had to stay at home to 
help cut corn, make molasses, and sow 
wheat. They would come on later — 
about the time the frost was on the pump- 
kin and the arithmetic class was in com- 
pound fractions. 

| made a feeling little speech about the 
“great opportunities that lay before us,” 
and told them what a good thing education 
was for the human system and cited 
James A. Garfield and Abraham Lincoln 
as examples; mentioning that these dis- 
tinguished victims of assassins’ bullets 
and orators’ eulogies were once as ordinary 
as any one of the boys present, which was 
pretty hard on my illustrious examples. 

However, I could see great promise in 
my pupils. They were vigorous and had 
come in close touch with the soil, at both 
ends. In spite of my beautiful theories, 
at the first tap of the bell | had subcon- 
sciously decided that whatever praying | 
did should be done with my eyes open. 
And while my soul and psychology kept 
my tongue going on the beauties and 
delights ahead of us in the flowery fields 
of learning, my eyes were busy picking out 
the most salient bumps of human nature 
and sizing them up, 

On the off side in the extreme northwest 
corner sat a boy | instantly called “Chuck.” 
He was about fourteen years old, chunky, 
with a thick neck, a pug nose, and a head 
that looked like a knot sawed from a black- 
jack tree. Straight across the room in the 
southeast corner sat “Slimmy’’— nineteen 
years old, six feet tall, with a long nose, 
a loose skin, a mournful face, and hair the 
color of dead broom grass. 

As my words glowed with the joy of 
school, Chuck’s pug nose went a fraction 
nearer his forehead, his left eyelid lifted 
slowly, cautiously, his eye crept circum- 
spectly around until it met Slimmy’s, and 
then the eyelid dropped. 
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I was disturbed. I was not gripping the 
two with hoops of admiration —and | 
wanted the thing to be unanimous. But 
I went on. Most of the school were 
listening —at least they were doing nothing 
else. Some stared at me curiously; some 
looked blankly straight ahead; here and 
there was a dropped jaw. Half way down 
the aisle was a slender girl of fifteen — 
almost grown, with large, inspirational 
eyes, brown hair, a clear, refined face, and 
a winsome mouth. She was listening with 
eager attention, and I saw dreamy aspira- 
tions were stirring within her. Her name 
should be Eudora. And in the last seat 
in the centre aisle, trying to conceal the 
shabbiest and scantiest garb in the room, 
was a boy of eleven or twelve, whose 
eyes, burning with a great yearning, were 
fixed on mine; pale, thin-faced, underfed, 
but with a high forehead and sensitive 
but resolute lips. His name should be 


Luke. ° 
And so school opened. There were to 
be no rules —save one — “Do Right.” 


How very simple; how easy! Do. away 
with a hundred thousand thick, fat, dull, 
twisted volumes of revised statutes; and 
just pass one law — “ Do Right.” 

It worked beautifully the first day. 
But as I returned that evening to my 
boarding place with books to review on 
one arm, and dinner pail on the other, | 
felt unaccountably tired. There had been 
a strain in the day’s work my teachers’ 
psychology had not mentioned. 

I was tired but relieved. Nothing 
dreadful had happened all day. And in 
spite of a far-off fluttering sense of uneasi- 
ness, I was happy, for as I walked the 
ridge road shadowed by over-reaching oak 
and walled by hazel and sumach, | saw 
more vividly than ever the vision of the 
academy walls, the college campus, and 
the wide world of achievement. [| should 
succeed with this school. The children 
should love me, the parents honor me — 
and better paying districts call me. I had 
a little tussle with my conscience whether 
I should give up my well begun work here 
next year, and go to a bigger school at 
better wages. 

In the first day I had discovered several 
things. The biggest problem was —“ How 
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was I in six hours a day to teach eight 
fundamental branches of learning to fifty- 
seven pupils, and do it according to every 
one’s individual bent?” | had discovered 
that I must have twenty-seven recitations 
every day. And with a class of fifteen in 
the fourth reader and fifteen minutes for 
recitation, how was {| to teach Tommy to 
follow his historical bent in reading, lead 
Jimmy to love Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and cultivate Mary in literature, and give 
Bob the desired start in political research? 
In my dumb, puzzled groping at that time 
I could see no way of doing anything to 
that class but teach it the fourth reader. 

A country school? To be sure; but isn’t 
two thirds of the public school system in 
the country? Maybe there are fewer 
pupils in some rural schools; and yet in 
the next school that I taught I had ninety- 
seven, with thirty in the primer class, and 
a class of algebra and physiology after 
school hours. And I may add right here, 
that in all my subsequent teaching | found 
in varying degree the same difficulties, the 
same problems, as in this first school. 

I made more discoveries the next day 
and the next. Before the week was out 
I had it borne in on me that to watch 
fifty-seven restless, nondescript descen- 
dants of Adam and Eve, Judas Iscariot, 
Lucretia Borgia, and a few other worthy 
unworthies, and at the same time assign 
and hear twenty-seven recitations every 
six hours, was a pretty big job. There 
was only one thing to be done; nail my flag 
to the masthead of McGuffey’s reader and 
Ray’s arithmetic, and go in soul and body 
to fight human nature and the demons of 
ignorance. I knew that unless | taught 
them to read, the door would be shut on 
most of them. Inafew years — three or 
five — nearly all of them would be out of 
school; and unless they had learned to 
follow the printed page and get its meaning, 
the agricultural paper, the mechanics’ 
journal, the newspaper, the religious 
journal, the magazine, would fail to carry 
their helpful message to them; and their 
mental development would be arrested at 
the very beginning. | had to teach them 
how to write, and, of course, I had to 
teach arithmetic. If I didn’t “learn ’em 
to do their sums” thoroughly I would be 
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everlastingly and eternally damned in the 
Bean Ridge district — and all adjacent 
territory. 

| was glad when Friday and four o'clock 
came. Even now I never hear a clock 
strike four that I do not unconsciously 
lean back and say “Thank the Lord,” and 
Friday late in the afternoon will be my 
favorite day as long as I live. The school 
had been curious and quiet Monday; not 
so curious nor quiet Tuesday; restless 
Thursday; and by Friday the noise had 
grown to resemble the flight of locusts, 
When the bell rang Friday at afternoon 
recess, Slimmy came in several minutes 
late; and, glancing out of the window, I saw 
Chuck throwing up a ball to get one more 
whack at it withhis bat. The B geography 
class was reciting when he sauntered in 
and dropped with an audible thump into 
his seat. When I looked around | caught 
a very distinct wink at Slimmy. I did 
not say anything. I would wait until 
Monday and think it over. 

As | returned to my boarding place that 
afternoon I felt more than a faint sub- 
conscious flutter of uneasiness. I had 
been very kind, very reasonable, and gentle 
with the pupils. Yet there had been too 
much noise the last two days. I must do 
something about it; and you are always 
uncomfortable when you have to do some- 
thing about it. 

My days were passed in aggravated 
anxiety and my nights in feverish dread. 
I would dodge a member of the school 
board as though he had the bubonic plague. 
I expected every Friday to get a request 
to resign. 

At length I rose up and determined to 
take radical steps. I promulgated a rule: 
“There shall be no whispering.’”’ Not a 
word. The slightest breath that shaped 
itself into an audible request for a “pencil” 
should be punished rigorously. That 
would make it easy. Nobody could accuse 
me of partiality. Everybody who whis- 
pered would be kept in at recess. 

This was the middle of October. During 
all my worries and anxieties there had been 
a few consolations — at least two. Luke, 
the thin-faced, underfed, shabby boy in 
the back seat in the aisle row, ate up his 
studies like a locust on a green limb. I 

















never saw such a fierce passion for knowl- 
edge. He heeded everything I said with 
worshipful attention, and attacked every 
lesson as though it were a personal enemy 
of mine to be demolished. And Eudora 
watched with ever constant vigilance to 
meet my expectations of her. She learned 
quite as readily as Luke, but hers was a 
sort of joyous effort; she revelled in her 
studies; and was happiest when some task 
led her imagination far afield. She had 
never offended in the slightest; never by 
word or act, not even by accident, had she 
disturbed the faintest ripple of order. 

| had promulgated the no-whispering 
order on a Monday morning. Everything 
had been quiet. | started to let the school 
out for the morning recess. | had not 
seen nor heard a whisper. Arthur Bott- 
ler’s hand flew up; Arthur Bottler’s meddle- 
some voice piped out: 

“Eudora whispered!”’ 

Eudora turned very pale, her eyes went 
down to her desk, and then sought mine 
in a sort of scared appeal. 

“Did your”’ I asked. 

“Yes—I asked Mary for her arith- 
metic.’””’ Mary was her seatmate. 

“Then I guess you will have to stay in.” 

A deep flush of shame and mortification 
spread over her sensitive face; her lips 
trembled — Eudora, who had never been 
punished in school, was the first victim of 
my new iron-clad rule, while all the 
rest, guying, laughing, boisterous ones, 
passed out whooping and yelling. 

Eudora’s head slowly sank upon the desk 
before her; and her shoulders rose and fell 
in a slow sob. She had tried so hard to 
be perfect; she had wanted to do exactly 
right with me; just as | had hoped to be 
perfect before the district — and we had 
both failed. 

Wrath smoldered in me all the rest of the 
day; the raw sort of wrath that comes 
when you feel yourself one third in the 
wrong and two thirds the victim of cir- 

cumstances. I surely kept a vigilant eye, 
for by the evening’s recess | had garnered 
eighteen whispers in a little note book, 
and read the names and ordered them to 
remain in. 

Things drifted after that. There were 
periods of calm; and again “tempestuous 
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times when things approached the riot 
stage. I invented a number of original 
forms of moral suasion. 

One by one | had forsaken the tenets of 
my teachers’ psychology until all were 
abandoned but one —I clung to that. 
Never inflict corporal punishment. The 
teacher who can not govern without the 
rod should resign. That was deeply 
ground into me. I did not want to resign, 
and so | invented other punishments in- 
stead of the rod. 

My first big contact with parenthood 
occurred the, week before Thanksgiving. 
I had vowed that no matter what happened 
I would not use physical violence. But 
] think the school knew me better than | 
knew myself, or things would have been 
worse than they were. Slimmy and 
Chuck and several others had been 
baiting me, slowly, cautiously, but con- 
stantly encroaching a little here and there. 
Slimmy took the lead, for he was the 
largest — much larger and older than I. 

The boys had been slow about coming 
in when the bell rang. They tarried a 
little longer each time. 

One day Slimmy stayed out ten minutes. 

At the evening recess, I remarked: 

“Slimmy may remain in to make up for 
the time he lost at noon.” 

Slimmy gave Chuck a wink, and de- 
liberately got up and went out. I saw 
several violet rays before my eyes, but 
held in. When | dismissed at four, | 
stationed myself at the door, and asked 
Slimmy to keep his seat. 

Slimmy kept it. “Now,” I said, drop- 
ping psychological formulas, ‘‘you will 
apologize in the morning for your dis- 
obedience — do it before the whole school, 
or you will take your books and go home 
and not come back.” 

Slimmy took his books. But early next 
morning his father came back. 

He began to talk like a man who is 
looking for trouble and does not want 
any excuse for not having it. He laid the 
law down flat that his boy was coming 
back to school and was not going to apolo- 
gize. The other boys had stayed out late 
at recess and never been kept in; and his 
boy was just as good as any of them — 
and [ couldn’t run any “Sandy” over him. 
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I tried to explain, and at the same time 
make it clear that Slimmy was not coming 
back. The interview began to take a 
rather serious turn. | am glad that | 
never found out what the result would 


have been if Melvin Robins, the president ° 


of the board, had not arrived just then. 

Robins had heard from his children 
about the “Slimmy” affair, had guessed 
there would be trouble, and had ridden 
over. He jumped off his horse and began 
to talk; the gist of it was that Slimmy 
would do exactly what the teacher said, 
or stay out. And moreover Slimmy’s 
father would stay off the school premises. 
Slimmy’s father left, and Slimmy spent 
the rest of the winter hunting rabbits and 
telling the boys what he was going to do 
to me. 

Expelling Slimmy checked the stream 
of disorder a little but did not stop it. 
Trouble accumulated at compound in- 
terest. I was working feverishly trying to 
help the school, trying until my eyes ached 
to get the classes ahead, and encourage 
the backward ones. Yet every day things 
happened that sent me home in a torment 
of failure. 

I worried over all these things, individu- 
ually and collectively. Each offered a 
problem for settlement, each added to the 
miserable uncertain feeling that something 
had to be done about it — and that it 
was not nearly all right with the world. 
But the worst of it was my ideals had 
toppled, and the vision was gone. 

The unruly spirit had been gaining a 
little all the time. Chuck, who knew and 
cared less about books than a rat does 
about roses, had given me constant trouble. 
Outwardly conforming to my directions, 
his impudence and sullenness in the school 
room, his bullying on the playground, gave 
me constant trouble. Since Slimmy was 
expelled, he was the leader. Though there 
were older boys, he was chunky, very 
muscular, and weighed a hundred and 
thirty pounds. 

Friday all day | felt a vague uneasiness. 
I had seen looks between Chuck and some 
of the other big boys that I did not like. 
After the evening recess, when | rang 
the bell, the girls and some small boys 
came trooping in. The big boys, fifteen 
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of them, did not come. 


I waited five, 
ten minutes. Then they came straggling 


in from the woods. Some of them looked 
sheepish, some looked as though they were 
not well pleased with themselves. But 
Chuck puffed and slammed the books 
about his desk in a self-gratified way. | 
did not say anything but looked them 
over carefully to see that they were all in, 

They were all there but Luke, my prize 
scholar. 

I called the first class and, while it was 
at the board, sauntered back to Jim 
Coggins’s desk. 

“Jim,” | said in an undertone, ‘‘where 
is Luke Elton?”’ 

Jim squirmed a little uneasily in his 
seat — “I dunno — went home | reckon.” 


“Whyr” The question went quick and 
straight. 
“Oh, I dunno —I think he said he 


wasn't feeling very well.” 

I was distinctly uneasy. | skipped the 
next three recitations and dismissed at 
three o’clock. [| would interview the boys 
about being late, Monday morning. 

I closed the school house hastily and 
started off down the ridge road toward 
Elton’s. The farther I went the more 
uneasy I became, and the faster I walked. 
I had not gone a mile when | saw Luke 
ahead of me. He was walking very 
slowly. I ran forward. 

His lip was cut and blood was over his 
face and clothes; his face was bruised and 
already his eyes were swollen shut, and 
there was an ugly mark on his neck at the 
base of the skull. I took him to the 
creek and washed his face and then took 
him home. 

I went for a doctor, who said on exami- 
nation that the boy’s weakened system 
and nervousness were likely to make his 
hurts serious. 

As I went home I turned to the right 
and stopped at Coggins’s. Jim was out 
in the field shucking corn from the shock. 
I headed straight toward him and Jim 
saw something in the way I came that 
made his feet restless to run. 

“Jim,” I was in easy reach before | 
spoke, “what happened to Luke Elton?” 

Jim made just one halting evasion and 
then he told it eagerly. 

















Oh, it was a horrid story. It made my 
blood boil — as it would yours, and 1’ll 
save you the boiling by not telling it. 

“1 didn’t have nothing to do with it,” 
whimpered Jim, “none of us did but 
Chuck.” 

“No,” I said, “you great, cowardly 
brute, you infamous gang of brutes! 
— you stood by and saw him do that.” 

Sunday evening I went out into the 
thicket, and selected ten young hickory 
sprouts of last year’s growth, nearly an 
inch in diameter at the big end, four feet 
long, smooth and straight. 

Then I went to bed and slept better 
than I had in months. 

I was at the school house early next 
morning, and smuggled the gads in without 
any of the pupils seeing. I hid them on 
the floor behind my desk. 

When school was called there was a 
slight sense of uneasiness, but Chuck was in 
his seat, impudent and self-assured as ever. 
I saw him wink at several of the boys. 

Without any preliminaries | said: 

“Chuck, come up here.”’ 

Chuck did not budge. Instead, I saw 
him bracing his feet under the desk. | 
waited about ten seconds and then went 
after him. 

When | had landed him on the platform 
by my desk, | laid him face downward 
and took off his coat. He was thoroughly 
scared by that time. This was a new sort 
of moral suasion. 

“Stand up!”’ I ordered. He stood. 

I brought out that bundle of hickory 
gads, and two of them were shredded like 
hemp strings when I was done. 

“Now,” I said, when I had deposited the 
limp and lacerated, moaning, whimpering 
young brute in his seat, “Tom Murphy, 
I want you next.” 

I called three others — big boys that 
I had learned were implicated. I used one 
gad apiece on them. 

When it was finished the school was 
scarcely breathing. There was not a 
sound but the suppressed moans of 
Chuck. 

“Now,” I said, with very effective 
affection in my tones, “if ever one of you 
vulgar, bulldozing brutes is guilty of any- 
thing like that again — or even stand by 
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and see it done, I’ll beat you until you 
have to be carried home in a wagon. And 
go home and tell your dads all about it. 
And also tell them if they don’t like it 
to come here as quick as they can get here 
and I’ll settle with them in a hurry.” 

That was foolish — but I was mad. It 
was dangerous. | fully expected it to be 
the finish of me as well as of my career. 

But they didn’t come. And the order 
that I had in that school the rest of the 
week scared me. It was so still that some- 
times I listened to my watch tick to see if I 
was not deaf. 

There was trouble and annoyance at 
Bean Ridge during the rest of school; but 
my order was good. | had quite as plenti- 
ful complaints of too much strictness as 
I had had the other way. But I fought 
it through. 

Lots of times | examined myself and felt 
what a fearful failure | had been. I could 
scarcely see a thing of importance that | 
had accomplished. And yet | discovered, 
afterward, that I had taught a great many 
things that I had not tried to teach. I 
found that a teacher teaches most uncon- 
sciously; that he is more valuable, or 
invaluable, than any of his teachings. I 
discovered that what was in me of am- 
bition, of high ideals, of standards of 
conduct, somehow impressed itself on the 
school. I found that my ambition got 
into the brains of many of the pupils; and 
of that school, primitive and tempestuous 
as it was, seven at least are now holding 
positions of high honor and trust; five are 
happy in useful professional work — and 
many others are doing good honest living. 
After all, it is the teacher who is the door— 
and through his spirit the pupils are to 
walk to higher fields of hope and endeavor. 

I still felt at the close of school that I 
was an utter failure, that my hopes were 
blasted, the vision gone. I would never 
get another school. I had not had one 
compliment, not one word of encourage- 
ment — nothing but complaint during the 
whole six months. 

But when the school was dismissed, 
Melvin Robins to my surprise came up 
and shook hands with me. 

“You ain’t done near as bad as some 
beginners,”’ he said, encouragingly. 











THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


THE PROGRESS OF SIMPLER MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


HE simplification of muni- 
cipal government that began 
twelve years ago with the 
“Galveston plan” and the 
“Des Moines plan” of govern- 

ment by commission has found hearty 
acceptance among the smaller cities of the 
United States. Two hundred and fifty 
such cities are now managing their affairs 
under the commission form of govern- 
ment. Larger communities are adopting 
the plan as its success is repeatedly demon- 
strated. Jersey City, with a population 
of 267,779, accepted the new system at the 
municipal election last April, and is now 
one of the largest municipalities under 
commission government. 2 

A still newer type of management, tha 
is perhaps especially adapted to the needs 
of smaller communities, is beginning to be 
copied. This is the “city manager plan,” 
which was first successfully operated in 
Staunton, Va., beginning five years ago. 
This experiment was described in the 
Worip’s Work for December, 1911. 
Probably the ideal man for city manager 
is a practical engineer, for the problems of 
municipal efficiency are largely engineering 
and business problems. The success of the 
plan in Staunton is credited principally to 
the selection of an engineer for the task, 
and most of the cities that have elected 
to try the method -have also chosen an 
engineer for the job. 

Thus, when Hancock, Mich., a year 
ago, accepted the city manager plan, the 
mayor chose Mr. William W. Stockly to 
carry out its purposes. The following 
account of his administration is condensed 
from a letter from a correspondent in 
Michigan: 


Mr. William W. Stockly is a shrewd Yankee 
of mature years and experience; a civil en- 
gineer who has run railroads through the 
rockiest portions of the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, and a man whose knowledge of 
municipal engineering, gleaned from many 
years’ service, is more extensive than that of 





any other local man who could have been 
chosen for the post. He is honest, insistent 
upon efficiency, ambitious, and impartial — 
and he has never dabbled in politics. His 
salary was fixed at $3,000 —an unheard-of 
sum for a municipal officer in a city of 9,000 
people, but there was comparatively little 
“knocking.” 

Mr. Stockly’s first act — or, more properly, 
his first attempt to act — was to enforce the 
collection of water rentals, which had fallen 
several thousand dollars in arrears. He saw 
no reason why patrons of the public should 
not pay their bills as promptly and as will- 
ingly as patrons of private corporations. With 
a monkey-wrench as his emblem of authority, 
he set out, after due notice, upon his task of 
shutting off the water from the premises of 
those who had refused to pay up. Certain 
influential men objected, and they began 
immediately a series of bitter attacks upon the 
city manager that are still continued. Mr. 
Stockly went his way, however, performing 
to the very best of his ability the duties which 
had been entrusted to him. He established a 
systematic collection of garbage which had 
never before been known in Hancock. There- 
tofore garbage had been permitted to accumu- . 
late during the fall and winter, to be hauled 
away when it got too noisome in the spring. 
If people wanted to be clean and to avoid 
breeding germs upon their premises, they were 
compelled to engage a dray at exorbitant cost 
to remove their garbage. A contract for the 
collection of garbage was let to the owner of a 
number of teams; every resident was compelled 
to provide a suitable utensil for the storage of 
the garbage, and Hancock saved in doctors’ 
bills last summer many times the cost of the 
innovation. 

Mr. Stockly placed the ban on .surface 
closets; insisted that foreign residents refrain 
from making cattlepens and pigsties of their 
basements; rooted insanitary bakeries out 
of basements; compelled citizens to make use 
of the sewers in preference to open ditches; 
saw that the streets were swept and sprinkled, 
and that the germ-laden dust should have as 
little opportunity as possible to circulate. 

In the spring, when the winter’s mass of snow 
and ice departed, leaving its usual deposit of 
filth, he had men out with hose 4nd scrub 
brushes, scouring the pavements. The alleys 


























—that for long had been storage places for 
‘undisturbed débris from stores and from meat, 
fruit, and grocery houses—were made passable 
and presentable. 

He found that the water department had 
been made a haven for political favorites. He 
discharged the chief engineer, imported an en- 
gineer from a neighboring village, and dis- 
missed three other men whose chief duty had 
been to draw their pay. All the men had 
“friends”; most of them had supported the 
administration. Of course, someone went to 
the mayor, but he gave them little satisfac- 
tion. “Stockly was running things.” 

Mr. Stockly did not fill the places of the de- 
posed men — he did not need to. He estab- 
lished the unit system in the boiler room, and 
insisted that every pound of coal be forced to 
produce its proper amount of steam. The old- 
timers laughed at the idea of weighing coal and 
measuring steam and making out reports 
and all the other “flub-dubbery.” But 
Hancock had annually bought an entire cargo 
of coal, as much as one of the smaller freight 
boats could bring up from down the lakes. 
Mr. Stockly proved that there was plenty of 
coal to last over a season, and Hancock did 
not expend seven or eight thousand dollars for 
coal last spring. He also invested fifty dollars 
in new valves for a ““worthless’”’ pump, and the 
engine is now lifting as much water as it did 
when new, and the principal pump, after being 
thoroughly overhauled, is now being used only 
part time. 

Hancock had had a smoke ordinance for a 
number of years. It was a dead-letter. The 
most flagrant violator was the city hall itself. 
Mr. Stockly endeavored to enforce the smoke 
ordinance, until he found the mayor and clerk 
had neglected to sign it. 

Many merchants in Hancock used the 
sidewalks as display grounds for their wares. 
Pedestrians, when there was not room on the 
sidewalks, took to the gutter. Mr. Stockly 
banished the sidewalk obstructions; moved 
display cases back of their owners’ property 
line, and restored to the people their own. 

Hancock occupies a beautiful site midway 
up the slope of a rugged hill that towers seven 
hundred feet from the level of Portage Lake. 
Angling up the hill to the portals of the city is 
Front Street. Formerly it twisted and turned, 
narrowed and widened, slanted and bulged. 

When a freshet came along huge slabs of the 
old plank sidewalk which lined it on one side 
would be washed over the brink of the precipice 
to the flats fifty to a hundred feet below. Mr. 
Stockly condemned a corner of a leading 
citizen’s property which caused ont of the most 
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abrupt angles. The leading citizen objected 
and went over to the “antis.”’ Mr. Stockly 


went ahead with the work. When it is com- 
pleted, Hancock will have a wide, straight 
avenue, gradually leading up from the bridge 
which connects the city with Houghton, and 
which will be a “gateway” worthy of the 
name. 

Mr. Stockly never was and never can be a 
politician; a hundred men in Hancock might 
have been chosen who would have held the 
job, satisfied the public in general, and not 
made a single enemy. Stockly, handicapped 
as he has been by his rough-hewn personality, 
lost public support at the election on April 
ist. But his work has not been a failure from 
the standpoint of the physical Hancock. It 
is a better place, a cleaner place, a healthier 
place. Five playgrounds, among other monu- 
ments, will remain as a tribute to the general 
manager who “failed.” 


Hickory, a busy little furniture manu- 
facturing town in North Carolina, is the 
latest city to adopt the Staunton plan. 
The population of Hickory is about 
four thousand. A correspondent there 
writes that 


Our new commission charter was enacted as 
law on the 17th of March and our first primary 
election will be held on April 21st, to be fol- 
lowed by the regular municipal election on 
April 28th. 

Our new form of government is similar to 
that of Sumter, S. C., in that the business of 
the city will be in the hands of a city manager, 
subject to the supervision of four city council- 
men and a mayor, all elected at large. The 
city manager will be employed by the city 
council, and must give all his time to the 
city’s business. His term of office will be at 
the pleasure of the city council. The mayor 
and city council must meet once a week and 
will receive only a nominal salary. 

Our plan embraces the initiative and referen- 
dum and the recall both as to elective offices 
and legislation; publicity in all public affairs; 
monthly itemized statements of receipts and 
expenditures; control of public schools; sub- 
stitution of school visitors for school directors; 
abolition of fee system; and automatic col- 
lection of taxes. 


These experiments in simpler and more 
business-like administration of municipal 
business are encouragingly successful. The 
rapid acceptance of them by other cities 
is a hopeful sign of the new demand for 
efficiency in government. 





FORWARD TO THE LAND 


OT long ago a man came into 
this office in search of informa- 
tion about land. He wanted 
to leave the city for the soil. 
He had spent six months look- 

ing for a place to settle. He had looked in 
many districts, among others in that part 
of Central Illinois shown in black on the 
map, and in a part of Alabama shown in 
white. He had wasted much in railroad 
fare because he had not decided whether 


in nothing else. That is constructive 
speculation, and the chief risk of the 


speculation will be that the person who 


tries it may not be able to carry it through, 
Almost always the land will do its part. 
The land shown in black on the map is 
$125 land. Except in the irrigated West, 
land that sells for $100 an acre is part of 
a developed farm in a region where the 
markets, schools, roads, etc., or at least 
some of them, are well developed. The 
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ZZ $10 to $25 per acre 
MM $25 to $50 per acre 
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33 $125 gnd over per acre 
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WHERE LAND IS HIGH AND WHERE IT IS LOW 
SHOWING BY COUNTIES THE AVERAGE PRICE PER ACRE OF LAND CLASSED AS FARMING LAND 


he wanted to go forward to the land or 
forward to the farm — whether he wanted 
to engage in speculation, or to acquire 
and maintain an established business. 
The land shown in white on the map sells 
for less than $10 an acre, and that usually 
means land and little else; in other words, 
few schools, roads, telephones, markets, etc. 
To buy such land, to build it up, and to help 
build up a community with it will yield 
great profits in increasing land values if 


risk and effort on such a farm are less 
than on the other kind. The speculative 
return is more limited, also. The two 
kinds of investments call for different 
types of men. Different roads lead for- 
ward to the land and forward to the farm. 
One who wishes to go to the country should 
look well and see which road he wishes to 
take, particularly since there is another 
road which leads to the “estates’’ where 
men spend their city-made money. 
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FORWARD TO THE LAND 
OREGON ORGANIZING COUNTRY CHILDREN 


BY 


MUSA 


ESS than ten years ago, State 
a Superintendent Alderman, in a 
little Yamhill County school in 
Oregon, saw the children of the school 
taking up a collection to buy popcorn. 
At the same time, he saw a plot of vacant 
ground near the school house, and it 
occurred to him that they might better 
raise the popcorn than buy it. 

From that idea 60,000 children have 
become better citizens. They have raised 
not only popcorn, but chickens, pigs, 
melons, potatoes, asters, roses, almost 
every thing that grows. 

The State Bankers’ Association, when 
they heard of the idea, called it “earth 
education” and lent their aid to it. Two 
years later, Mr. O. M. Plummer, secretary 
and treasurer of the Portland Union 
Stock Yards, became convinced of the 
value of the children’s work and, through 
his organization, helped to publish fifty 
thousand copies of a booklet that gave 
practical and scientific information on 
“How to Raise Prize-Winning Pigs.” 
At the same time, the Commercial Club 
of Portland put out a similar publication 
on “Boys and Girls on the Egg Problem.” 
Both these booklets were distributed to 
the pupils in all parts of the state. 

Superintendent Alderman wrote the 
teachers a letter in which he said: 


Ask the children if they know how to grow 
potatoes, pumpkins, corn, etc. Ask how many 
of them like watermelons or muskmelons. Ask 
them if they know how to feed chickens; if 
they know that if they buy three settings of 
eggs from one neighbor and three hens from 
another, and in March put the two together, 
they will probably raise some prize winners 
for the fair. The children of Oregon can 
double the egg production in three years. 


A marvelous interest was awakened 
in the boys and girls of Oregon. Gardens 
were laid out at home and at school. 
Good work brought good results and 
gained the hearty support of the parents. 
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Many prejudices were broken down and, 
without realizing it, the fathers learned 
from the boys much that was efficient. 

In the meanwhile the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, the codperating influence 
between the Oregon farmers and the 
scientists, established the “extension farm 
movement.” This not only aids the 
parents, but helps the children. Provi- 
sion was made by the college for a field 
worker to visit farming centres all over the 
state. Information was given out telling 
about ways to increase acreage yield, 
rotation of crops, better market facilities, 
more economical and better cooking. 

The schools. soon became the social 
centres, where a community spirit grew. 
This year lantern slides and phonographic 
records of the world’s good music will 
instruct and entertain these gatherings. 

The Oregon State Fair, in 1912, spent 
$3,500 in prizes for school industrial work. 
The railroads and electric lines gave free 
transportation to all displays that were 
made by the children. One little girl, 
who lived off the railroad, wheeled her 
prize-winning chickens two miles in a baby 
buggy to the fair. Another little girl, 
seven years old, put thirty dollars in the 
bank after the fair was over—her net 
profits from a fifteen-dollar prize on a 
trained colt, a five-dollar prize for the 
biggest watermelon, and other cash prizes 
for vegetable displays. The best cake 
was baked by a twelve-year-old boy. 

The Oregon legislature of 1913 passed 
a measure providing an appropriation to 
defray the expenses and salaries of two 
industrial field workers, who are to visit 
every county in the state, make a study 
of representative schools in every county, 
and file reports of existing conditions with 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. One result of the hog-raising 
contest in 1912 was that enough pigs 
were raised by the boys and girls to sup- 
ply the Portland Union Stock Yards for 
three months without any outside help. 















86.—Q. We think of starting a meat mar- 
ket and grocery store in Brooklet, Bulloch 
County, Georgia, and of raising lots of hogs as 
well. What do you think of the place and the 
plan? 

A. The census of 1910 gives the population 
of Brooklet as 361, which we consider scarcely 
a large field for the commercial side of your 
plan. The hog-raising phase ought to be well 
adapted to conditions in the county, in con- 
nection with general farming. The percentage 
of improved land on farms is steadily increas- 
ing, and the average value of land has risen 
from $4.48 to nearly $22 an acre in ten years. 
We advise a careful study of the United States 
Soil Survey of Bulloch County, 1910, as your 
next step. 


87.—Q. 1 want to take up a Government 
homestead, but hardly know which state to 
choose. How would you compare Colorado 
and Minnesota for fruit raising or general 
farming on such lands? 

A. Outside of the Government irrigation 
projects there is to-day comparatively little 
homestead land that is really valuable for 
farming, especially for fruit raising. Such 
opportunities as there are, are likely to be 
better in Colorado for the specialized types of 
agriculture, and in Minnesota for general 
farming and dairying. We suspect that the 
traveling expenses involved in locating a 
satisfactory homestead would almost equal 
the total cost of buying better land that 
could be found with less search. 


88.— Q. May I inquire about agricultural 
conditions in Sherman and Decatur counties, 
Kansas? Is there sufficient rainfall, or a 
supply of water for irrigation; and what crops 
are grown? 

A. Conditions in these counties are thor- 
oughly discussed in the Reconnaissance Soil 
Survey of Western Kansas, 1910, which you 
can obtain free from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For more detailed 
climatic data ask the Weather Bureau at 
Washington for Section 38 of the Summary of 
Climatological Data. The chief crops and 
their acreages in Sherman County, according 
to the 1910 census, were: corn, 171,034 acres; 
wheat, 54,074; alfalfa, 41,624; wild grasses, 
21,553; coarse forage, 8,776; and oats, 7,388; 
and in Decatur County, corn, 109,002 acres; 
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wheat, 80,771; coarse forage, 14,705; alfalfa, 
8,658; wild grass, 6,565; and barley, 5,717, 


89.— Q. A friend and myself, both famil- 
iar with practical and scientific agricultural 
methods, think of starting a farm on the order 
of the Taft Ranch described in the January 
Wor.p’s Work, though, of course, much 
smaller. We wish to raise cattle, hogs, horses, 
poultry, fruit, and vegetables. Our capital 
is $13,000. Which of the following states do 
you consider best suited to our purpose: 
Arkansas, Texas, California, or Oregon? 

A. Either the Ozark country of Arkansas 
and Missouri or eastern Texas ought to supply 
the necessary items of cheap land, mild climate, 
sufficient rainfall, and _ sufficient available 
acreage to permit future expansion. Soil and 
climate are excellent in California and western 
Oregon, but prices are likely to be prohibitive. 
In our opinion, the success of the Taft Ranch 
depends as much upon the magnitude of its 
operations as upon any other element. As 
$13,000 is probably a small fraction of the 
investment it represents, you are, in this 
respect at least, somewhat handicapped. 
However, many of the details of management 
on the Taft place should prove successful on 
other farms whether large or small. 


90.—Q. Please advise what a young mar- 
ried man, in danger of losing a $2,000 
position through a change in his business. 
should do with $4,500 as an investment. | 
have a liking for farming, but do you think 
two people, willing to work hard, could get a 
living from a small farm for a year or two, 
looking toward success later? 

A. We believe that two people endowed 
with health, a real love for the country, and, if 
possible, some farm knowledge, could make a 
success of farming with $4,500 in several parts 
of the country, but it is for you to choose 
whether your investment shall be in this 
direction or along financial lines. We frankly 
believe that a good farm will give greater 
returns for the amount invested than the 
strongest 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. bonds, but, 
of course, the paying ability of the farm de- 
pends on the investor himself, whereas the 
return from stocks and bonds does not. You 


must expect, however, to take at least two 
years, and probably four or five, to get really 
established. 
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See the 


Grand Canon 


of the Yellowstone 
this summer 


You have not‘‘Seen America’’ 
until you have made a visit to 
Yellowstone National Park. 
It is a natural wonderland, un- 
equaled, comprised of geysers, 
caions, waterfalls, mountains 
and many other sights that re- 
commend it to the summer 
tourist. 

It is easily accessible by way of the 
Western entrance, Yellowstone, Mon- 
tana, asa side trip from Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, or . Pocatello, during the Park 
Season, June 16th to September 16th. 
Stage tours through the Park are ar- 
ranged to accommodate visitors who 
must see the most in the shortest time. 

See Denver, Estes Park and Salt Lake 
City enroute to the Park without addi- 
tional expense by traveling via 


Union Pacific 


Standard Road of the West 


The New and Direct Route to Yellowstone Natienal 
Park. Protected by Automatic Electric Block Signals. 


Ask for beautifully illustrated Yellow- 
stone Park literature, giving information 
about our All-Expense Tours. 

Gerrit Fort, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 66 Omaha, Neb. 





Summer Cruises 


Jamaica—Panama Canal 


Our low summer rates to Jamaica and the 
Panama Canal are in effect May 1 to Oct. 


They offer a splendid opportunity 
of seeing the wonders of the great 
enterprise at Panama at little expense. 

Summer climate there is delightfully 
cool and even—from 74° to 84°. Our 
big, cool steamers are the only ones 
sailing from any American port de- 
signed and constructed specially 
for service in the tropics. 

The staterooms are all outside, un- 
usually large, bright and comfortable, 
and many have connecting private 
baths. 

Powerful blowers on the promenade 
decks force the cool, invigorating air 
from the sea into all staterooms, social 
halls and dining rooms. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


22-Day Cruise every Wednesday from 
“— York, $110.00 and up. 
4-Day ‘Cruise every Saturday from 
Noo York, $115.00 and up. 
Jamaica only and back, $75.00 and up. 
17-Day Cruises every Wednesday and 
Saturday from New Orleans, $75.00 and 
up. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
ar ratte PL, Long Wharf, 
YORK BOSTON 
630 Common St., 


Pier : gies Wharves, 
PHILADELPHIA NEW ORLEANS 


Or any Steamship or Tourist Agency 
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Each month we will publish on this page a brief synopsis of the most timely information about 
automobiles. Our readers are invited to write the Readers’ Service for advice on all matters relative 
to automobiles. An expert will answer these inquiries promptly by mail. This service is free. 





















HOW TO BUY AUTOMOBILE OILS 


It is high time that the motorist knows about the 
lubricating oil he uses on his car. 


It is not enough to ask for a reliable brand by name. 
The name of the brand is of little use unless the motorist 
has some way of knowing that he gets the oil he asks for. 


The better class of dealers are quite punctilious. 
They will either supply the oil asked for, or frankly say 
they do not carry it. But, unfortunately, the auto- 
mobile field is well supplied with dealers of another 
sort. They have a habit of supplying from one barrel 
as many different brands of oil as the motorists call for. 


In fact, there is a saying amongst this class of trade 
that the employee who can’t supply from the same 
barrel any oil that is asked for will quickly lose his job. 


Unfortunately, oil bought from the barrel is difficult 


to identify. So many oils are practically alike in color 
that the color itself furnishes no safe guide. 

At present, the motorist’s best safeguard is to do just 
what he does in buying a trademarked grocery product, 
buy in the original package. 


Practically every known, trademarked brand of oil 
is sold in barrels, half-barrels and in 5 and 1 gallon tins. 
The name is on the containers. In most cases the 
containers are sealed. 


Unless the motorist buys in these original packages, he 
has little assurance that he is getting the oil he asks for. 


A proper lubricating oil is vital to the best operation 
of a motor car. But, you cannot feel safe in ordering 
any brand of oil unless you receive it in its original 
package with the name plainly shown. 


HOW TO TEST AUTOMOBILE OILS 


There is no reason why the automobile owner should 
not make a personal test of automobile oils and find 
out for himself the quality of lubricants he is buying 
for his car. 


In this connection Mr. Charles E. Miller, an au- 
thority on lubricants, had some interesting things to 
say in a recent issue of the New York Times. In this 
article Mr. Miller gives some simple directions for 
ascertaining the qualities of lubricating oils without 
the use of a chemist’s testing apparatus. 


“To determine the presence of solid impurities in 
the oil, kerosene is added to half a tumbler of oil until 
the whole becomes quite thin. The mixture is then 
passed through filter paper or ordinary white blotting 
paper, and after all the oil has passed through the paper 
is washed with kerosene; the residue on the paper, if 
any, will show if the oil had any solid impurities. Im- 
purities may also be roughly detected by smearing a 
piece of writing paper with oil and holding it against 
the light; if the oil is free from solid impurities the 
blot will be equally transparent throughout — other- 
wise the solid particles will show. The oil must not 


resinify; to test it in this respect, pour it into a shallow 
dish and leave in a warm place about a week. There 
must not be the slightest crust at the end of that time. 


“Another way to test it is by mixing it with fumes 
of nitric acid; if the oil is pure, a thick mass will form 
in a few hours, while resinifying oil will remain thin. 
Acids are very injurious impurities in lubricating oil, 
since in time they attack the machine parts lubricated. 
To test for them copper oxide or copper ash is added 
to the oil in a glass vessel; acid-free oil retains its 
original color, while if it contains acid it becomes 
greenish or bluish. Still another test is to drop the oil 
on a sheet of copper or brass and leave it there for a 
week; if the oil contains acid there will be a green 
spot on the metal. Blue litmus paper dipped in acid- 
free oil stays blue, but becomes red if the oil contains 
acid. A good oil must be greasy in order to have good 
lubricating qualities; to find which of several oils is 
best in this respect place a few drops of the different 
oils on a smooth, slightly inclined metal or glass sheet; 
the drop of the best oil will travel furthest in a given 
time.” 
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When your pay envelope is handed LAS, nR % 
you do you feel there’s more Pi 


than enough there to make ‘both 
ends meet? In other words, does 
your salary grow with your needs? 




























Does Your Salary 
Grow With Your Needs 


Do you want to earn more? You CAN. Do you want to 
secure a better position? You CAN. Do you want to follow some 
line of work that really appeals to you? You CAN. In your own 
home and spare time do you want to acquire the training that will 
make all this possible? You CAN. 


The thing for you to do to learn how 
youcan, is to mark the attached coupon 
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This is a department in which we publish announcements of 


bankers. 


We investigate those who wish to use our pages, and 


the advertisements are supervised before acceptance. We make 
every effort to accept only the offerings of safe securities and 
the announcements of responsible and reliable banking firms. 


The Readers’ 


Service Bureau of the WORLD’S WORK 


offers its service without charge to all readers who desire 
information in regard to investments or on any financial 


subject. 


Inquiries about insurance will also be answered. 


Address Reader’s Service, The World’s Work, 11 W. 32d St., New York City 
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should appreciate your 
I have 


Q. 4 
advice in regard to investing my savings. 
been putting part of my money into insurance, part 
into local real estate, and a small monthly balance into 
a savings bank, at 4 per cent. | am told, however, 
that by putting my money into hundred dollar bonds, 
I] can get as much as 6 per cent. just as safely as | get 


451.— SOUTHERN. 


4percent. Is that true? 

A. We think there is a lot of loose talk about the 
opportunities for the small investor to employ his 
savings in the purchase of hundred dollar bonds at 
relatively high interest rates and get as much security 
as he would have by depositing in a well regulated 
savings bank. There is danger in this advice being 
flung about too indiscriminately. It is possible to find 
good bonds, issued in small denominations, and yield- 
ing more than 5 per cent., but when you come to 
analyze the situation, you will find that in the majority 
of instances, the kind of bonds possessing enough 
intrinsic merit to make them suited to the needs of 
the small and necessarily conservative investor, does 
not offer income to exceed 4} per cent. on the average. 
It seems to us to be an open question whether the ad- 
vantage thus offered is really large enough to repay 
the inexperienced investor for assuming the responsi- 
bility which direct investment carries with it instead 
of leaving the responsibility with the banker of trained 
judgment. 


452.— ForeicnN. Q. Can you furnish me with any 
information as to the results and approximate dates of 
settlement of the affairs of the Industrial Savings & 
Loan Company of New York which was closed by the 
State Banking Department about a year ago? 

A. The Superintendent of Banks of New York 
State in his last annual report on savings and loan 
companies had the following to say about the company 
you mention. “The Industrial Savings & Loan Com- 
pany had made large loans upon the property in which 
a New Jersey real estate corporation closely connected 
with it, was interested, and it became imperative to 
close the institution, through the inability of the latter 
corporation to fulfil the contracts made with it, or for 
its benefit. While the property is favorably 
located and is believed to be of substantial value, 
there is so little demand for suburban property at the 
present time, that considerable time will undoubtedly 
elapse before the liquidation of its affairs can be com- 
pleted. The amount that will ultimately be paid to 
the shareholders of the corporation will depend upon 
developments which cannot now be foreseen. It is 
believed, however, that they will ultimately receive 
a very considerable percentage of their claims and 
that a dividend can be paid before the close of the 
present year.” 


453.—- Wipow. @Q. A widow is desirous of invest- 





INSURANCE 


POOPY ra 


ing a few thousand dollars, just received in life insur- 


ance. She wishes to put the money in nothing but 
what would be considered safe and conservative. She 
inclines more to the better class of railroad bonds than 
to other forms of investment. For an investment of 
$5000, what would you recommend? 


A. Ina case like this, we consider the preference 
for the better class of railroad bonds a wise preference, 
especially under prevailing conditions in the market 
for such securities. Possibly, you may not be aware 
that the highest grade bonds of this class are standing 
now at lower prices than in a good many years, except 
for the brief period during the latter part of 1907 and 
the early part of 1908, when the markets were in a 
state of panic. In fact, comparison shows that there 
are a good many issues that are now within a few points 
of the low prices recorded during that period of dis- 
turbance. For strictly conservative. investment — 
the kind of investment undoubtedly called for in 
the case under consideration — you could make 
selections from among bonds like Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe general mortgage 4’s, Baltimore & Ohio 
gold 4’s, Atlantic Coast Line first 4’s, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul general 43’s, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy joint 4’s, Northern Pacific prior lien 4’s and 
Union Pacific first and land grant 4’s, with every 
assurance that the investment would be safe, and get 
an average net income of pretty close to 43 per 
cent. A part of the money might also go into good 
municipal bonds. This type of investment is being 
affected in the same way as railroad bonds, and 
offers some rather exceptional opportunities for yield. 
Still another part might go into solid, first mortgage 
public utility bonds, on which the income would be 
perhaps a little more than 5 per cent. 


454.— Mipp_Le West. Q. I have usually invested 
what little extra money I can save in 5 per cent. farm 
mortgages. Noticing that Chicago & Northwestern 
common is down now to near 1907 prices, | wonder 
if you would consider that a sensible investment for 
a man in middle life, and of moderate means. Is not 
Northwestern ranked with the best railroad stocks? 


A. You are quite right in considering Chicago & 
Northwestern common among the best of the rail- 
road stocks. It is likewise a sensible investment at 
present prices. But in going into securities of this 
type, you doubtless understand that you cannot get 
as much stability as you have been getting on your 
mortgage investments, which we assume from the 
rate, to have been of the highest quality. And ex- 
perience will probably teach you that it is desirable, if 
not advisable, for the buyer of even the highest grade 
railroad stocks to keep in more or less close touch all 
the time with general conditions affecting railroad 
values and market prices. 
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INVESTMENTS 




















= 
Industrial Bonds 
To Net 6% 


Assets are 5% times the total issue. 
Earnings are 5 times interest charges. 
Business was established in 1896. 

Bonds are secured by CLOSED first mortgage. 
Bonds are payable every six months. 


Available maturities from 1% to 10 years. 


Ask for Circular No. 813L 


Peabody, Houghteling & Go. 


(Established 1865) 10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 























Why Investment Rates Differ Widely 


When Mr. John D. Rockefeller said, ‘Stick to established lines of trade,” 
he referred to the relative certainty of established enterprises as compared 
with untried and unproved ones. 


This difference largely accounts for the difference in rates paid by different 








concerns for money borrowed to carry on or develop their businesses. These 
loans are usually arranged through investment bankers, each of whom is 
guided by his business principles as to what constitutes a legitimate loan. 


It is easily apparent to those familiar with securities that the rate of interest 
on any given investment is indicative of the esteem in which it is held by 
the investing public and serves as an index of its relative safety. 


A bond which is legal for savings banks in seven different states is described 
in Circular SW. This circular also contains a list of the very best type 
of corporation, railroad and municipal bonds. 


Circular SW sent on request 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
149 Broadway New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo Boston Baltimore London, Eng. 
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TALKS TO INVESTORS 


By the 
FINANCIAL EDITOR OF THE WORLD’S WORK 


BORROWING TROUBLE 


Since the word was passed around a few weeks ago 
that receivers had been appointed for the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad, a good many investors have 
asked the Financial Editor to tell them whether the 
same kind of misfortune is likely to befall other roads. 

Curiously enough, there is scarcely a single trans- 
portation system in the country that appears to have 
escaped having a kind of suspicion cast upon its status 
in the mind of some investor or other by this unhappy 
“Frisco” affair. 

To most of these nervous folks it has been possible 
to reply that they were plainly borrowing trouble. 
[t would, of course, be idle to blink the fact that there 
are some other railroads which might not find it easy 
to overcome sudden adversity. But it cannot be 
emphasized too often, or too strongly, that the “ Fris- 
co’s” failure to meet its obligations was due more 
immediately to circumstances peculiar to itself; and 
that only in a more or less remote way can it be taken 
as a reflection of the railroad situation, generally. 

One has to look but casually into the history of this 
road to learn what those peculiar circumstances were. 
As a system, its mileage was multiplied by five within 
a comparatively few years; and this by a process of 
construction finance that involved a corresponding mul- 
tiplication of obligations of the kind which, through 
good times and bad, must needs be met to avoid the 
rocks of bankruptcy. 

Its destinies having been shaped almost entirely 
by one man, a born optimist, accustomed to take big 
chances and to trust largely to the future to justify 
a lavish hand, the Frisco system entered upon the era 
of rising operating costs, mounting taxes, restrictive 
legislation, and all the other ills to which the railroads 
generally have fallen heir, burdened with an inflexible 
annual charge against net earnings that was distinctly 
of Prosperity proportions. That, in a nutshell, ex- 
plains this railroad’s peculiar plight. 

Some of the figures of the case present an interesting 
object lesson in the examination of one phase of a 
railroad’s accounts. Take, for example, the Frisco’s 
total fixed charges and the total amount of net earnings 
available to pay them, as reported each year during 
the last five. You find that in 1908 the ratio of the 
one item to the other was 95.9 per cent.; in 1909, 88.3 
per cent.; in 1910, 91.6 per cent.; in 1911, 89.3 per cent.; 
and in 1912, 98.6 per cent. 

Compare those figures with similar ones for a road 
like the Atchison, which show a ratio of total fixed 
charges to total net income in 1908 of 50.1 per cent.; 
in 1909, 41.5 per cent.; in 1910, 39.5 per cent:; in 1911, 
39.8 per cent.; and in 1912, 40.7 per cent., and it 
becomes the more apparent wherein the Frisco’s posi- 
tion was far from being typical. 


DEPARTMENT STORE INVESTMENT 


It is hardly to be expected that the selling of bonds 
by the department stores of our large cities will ever 
become a general practice, notwithstanding the success 
that is reported to have attended at least one recent 





novel, and somewhat picturesque, experiment in that 
kind of merchandising. 

The idea seems to have originated with a large 
establishment in St. Paul, which arranged with a 
group of bankers, to whom the city had awarded an 
issue of 6 per cent improvement bonds, to undertake 
the distribution of the securities to local investors, A 
total of $119,000 was placed in two days, averaging 
about $250 to each purchaser. The majority of the 
buyers are said to have been women. 

A similar experiment has been made in New York 
City; and still another in Baltimore, but under different 
circumstances. In both of these cases, particularly 
that of New York, the supply of the bonds was vastly 
greater, and their yield to investors lower, than in the 
case of the St. Paul securities. 

By the efforts of these enterprising merchants, who 
appear to have been actuated in their unique experi- 
ments by a sense of civic pride, as well as by a curiosity 
to test the thriftiness of their daily patrons, it is doubt- 
less true that a good many people have been given 
their first taste of sound investment, which may con- 
ceivably lead, in not a few instances, to the formation 
of excellent habits. 

But bonds are not like any other merchandise. The 
kind demanded by the general trade is the kind that 
won’t wear out. Investment bankers of the widest 
experience and most carefully trained judgment find 
it no easy task to keep their shelves free of shoddy 
goods. That is why the discriminating banker must 
always in the long run be the responsible middleman 
between the right kind of investment and the con- 
servative investor. 


NEW YORK CITY BONDS 


Last month, reference was made in these pages to 
an offering of $45,000,000 long term 4} per cent. bonds 
by the City of New York. The'entire amount was 
disposed of on May 20, but at the lowest prices ever 
received by the city for its securities. The average 
of the four hundred and seventy-five bids submitted 
was only 100.125 a price which represents an income 
yield of 4.49 per cent. 

An interesting phase of the sale was that an unusually 
large number of allotments were made in denom- 
nations of less than $1000. Under the provisions of 
the city charter, registered bonds may be issued in 
denominations of $10 or multiples thereof, and many 
of the smallest size were requested, the successful 
bidders in nearly every one of these instances having 
been women investors. 

It was suggested last month that the interested 
investor’s opportunity to obtain these desirable bonds 
from his banker at favorable prices would continue 
long after the sale was a closed incident, so far as New 
York City was concerned. Asa matter of fact, general 
financial conditions have been such as to cause the 
bonds to decline slightly below the average price 
received by the city. In the open market, they have 
been quoted a little bit below par, although they 
probably could not be obtained in small denominations 
at such a favorable price. 
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“CROWDS” 


UBLISHERS have queer things happen 
to them at times. 
For instance: A gentleman who read 
Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee’s book ‘‘ Crowds” con- 
ceived it to be his duty to devote himself to 
the task of making its worth known to the 
rest of the population of the United States. 
Heis a business man who lives in Chicago, 
and for the pure love of the thing has un- 
dertaken to spread the fame of ‘‘Crowds” 
abroad. 
As a beginning, he wrote nine advertise- 
ments, one of which we append, very much 
reduced in size: 





“*Crowds’’ 


I HAVE waited twenty years for somebody to 

write this book — meanwhile groping for it — 
hoping for it — doing my best to function without 
it — trying to live up to a book not yet written. 








Now Gerald Stanley Lee has written the book. 


I am going to make other men acquainted with this book if I 
have to carry a banner in the streets to call attention to it. 


Some other business men are going to say similar things 
after they read the book. 

“Crowds” is a living, saving book if it can be made to function 
in + lives of the men who are doing the world’s business 
to-day. 

The times are changing and “Crowds” is prophetic. It 
tells men — without preaching — how to succeed under a new 
ideal of civilization — a new ethic and-a new efficiency with 
which men must soon get in line or get off the earth. It is not 
dry doctrine. It will not bore you. It will lift you out of 
yourself — into a better acquaintance with yourself. 

I want you to read this k while it is white-hot — now. 
I want you to get excited about it. If you feel like it, after 
reading the book, write to me about it, in care of this pees 
I will appreciate it. Or write to the author — it will do him 
ood. But get the book and read it. It is called “Crowds” — 

y GERALD STANLEY LEE — has just been published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co.— and can be had from any bookstore. 


A BUSINESS MAN. 
P. S.—I am inserting this announcement without the knowledge of the 
author or his publishers. It is just what it purports to be and nothing 


more —the mtaneous expression of a business man who has found 
something he wants to share with other business men. 


The advertisements were printed at “A 
Business Man’s” own expense, without, as he 










says, consulting author or publisher, in the 
principal papers of the City of Chicago. This 
enthusiastic business man then took copies 
of his advertisements to the leading book- 


_ “To business that we love we rise betime 


And go to ’t with delight"—Aucony and Cleopatra. 


























sellers and interested them so much in the 
book that they felt impelled to double their 
orders. 

When a book leads a man to do a thing 
like this for the pure love of that book, at 
considerable expense to himself, the effect is 
cheering and invigorating, because one always 
thinks that if a book has an effect like this on 
one man, it might have the same effect on 
others. There is no law to prevent any busi- 
ness or even professional man who wants to 
show a publisher how to sell books to embark 
in this perilous enterprise.as our friend from 
Chicago has done. 

In the meantime we may say something for 
this book ourselves: chiefly that it is a moving- 
picture of democracy and makes one think and 
do, especially the latter. The author once 
wrote a volume called “Inspired Millionaires,” 
which was taken up by the English with great 
enthusiasm, and appealed to the small and 
exclusive class indicated by the title, as well as 
to that immense class who one day hope to be 
numbered among the few and great. 

If your bookseller doesn’t have “Crowds,” 
we shall be glad to send it to you on approval. 
The price is $1.35 net, or $1.51 by mail, and 
it can be returned and money refunded if you 
don’t like it. 

KIPLING INDEX 


We have published for the benefit of Kipling 
enthusiasts a book entitled ““A Kipling Index” 
which is a guide to the authorized editions of 
Mr. Kipling’s works, giving alphabetically the 
titles of all the stories and verses, with cross 
references throughout. Verses without titles 
require a separate entry, and are indexed under 
their first line. Under the entry “American 
Notes” are summarized the contents of Mr. 
Kipling’s letters upon things American. 

This book will be sent free to any Kipling 
reader who would like to have it, and we feel 
sure it wiil turn out to be valuable to those 
who are always asking in what volume such 
and such a story, or such and such a poem by 
Mr. Kipling appeared. 
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Mr. Burton J. Hendrick, who is now 

regularly attached to the staff of the 
Wor p’s Work, will write the forthcoming 
articles of the series on “Who Govern the 
United States.” When this is written Mr. 
Hendrick is in Washington gathering data 
and first hand impressions for the article 
on Secretary Franklin K. Lane, of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Later articles 
will take up the career of other Cabinet 
officers and of those new figures in the 
House and the Senate which will inevitably 
arise as leaders in the political life of the 
Nation. It is the intention of the editors 
that these articles shall not only be lifelike 
pictures of the men who are the striking 
figures in this national drama, but that they 
shall also reveal those great currents of the 
national thought and mood from whose 
clash and mingling emerge the irresistible 
purposes of a great people. 


No task could be more interesting or 

more inspiring than this task we have 
set ourselves: to record and interpret the 
life of the American people in its forward- 
looking aspects. This life is so vast and 
so multiform, the spirit of this people is so 
abounding in hope and energy, that we 
should be less than men were we not 
thrilled as we observe it. In every morn- 
ing’s mail are letters from earnest men 
which bring us information and thoughtful 
suggestion. One man writes from Atlanta 
to tell us more about the need of relief from 
the one-crop system of agriculture in the 
South. Another writes from Memphis to 
send some new data upon the relation of 
levees to the flood situation in the Miss- 
issippi Valley. Other letters deal with 
rural schools, public health, the Japanese 


question in California, mortgage rates in 
Texas—we are naming from memory 
letters we have received within the last 
week. And from every one arises the 
friendly face of a man or woman we have 
never seen but who gladly serves us and 
whom we are trying to serve. And from 
them all we get again a sense of this great 
palpitating life of a people, buoyantly 
going out to conquer their problems, and of 
the majesty of their purposes and power, — 


Those readers who “like to see the 

wheels go round” may be interested to 
know the principle of editorial choice that 
governs the selection of articles that are 
published in the Wortp’s Work. That 
principle is to find out what has been 
achieved to help forward the progress of 
civilization in all the interests of our de 
mocracy, «nd then to have that achieve 
ment described so that the description shall 
be a lifelike picture of the men and events 
that brought this hopeful advance about. 
The principle perhaps can best be illustrated 
by a fine phrase we read the other day: 
“Hereafter it will be easier for all men to 
be brave, because the men on the TJitani¢ 
chose to die.” In other words, a thousand 
years of exhortation is less effective to 
inspire than one example of actual practise. 
We get any number of articles in this office 
from men and women who have admirable 
plans of ways to do things that the world 
needs done, and we get almost as many 
articles about plans that are in the first 
stages of realization. These are good things. 
But how more inspiring it is to read, “ This 
thing we have done, and this is how we did 
it.” More serviceable, too, for the record 
of things done is a light to the feet of others. 








Which article in this number do you like best? 


And why? 


If you will be good enough to tear off this lower 


margin and underscore your favorites, you will greatly help us to make the WorLp’s Work the kind of magazine 


you like best. 
tive criticism we can get. 

The March of Events 

An Architect’s “Investment in Stocks” 
The Interlocking Directorates of War 
Mrs. Andrew, Ironmaster 

A New Art in Health Exhibits 


Especially tell us why you like the articles that you prefer. 


Who Govern the United States 
The New Freedom 
Conservation That Pays Its Way Nine Patriotic Inventors 
The Truth About Tuberculosis 
Amusing America’s Millions 


That is the most suggestive construc 


Conquering the Cost of Living 
“The Angel of the Roundheads” 


The March of the Cities 
Forward to the Land 

















